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BEFORE  he  turned  over  the  reins  of  the 
Brown  University  Fund  to  his  succes- 
sor. Robert  P.  Fisler  "43.  Gordon  E. 
Cadwgan  '36  performed  one  last  official  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  Fund  Trustees  and 
opened  their  meeting  on  Oct.  18.  Cadwgan 
recalled  that  when  a  Providence  newspaper 
used  his  picture  last,  the  caption  under  it 
was  switched  with  one  that  should  have 
identified  a  visiting  lecturer  on  another 
page.  A  Brunonian  wife,  perhaps  unaware 
of  the  mj.xup.  said  to  her  husband:  "That 
must  be  a  tough  job  being  Chairman  of 
your  Brown  Fund.  Cadwgan  has  certainly 
aged  a  lot  since  I  saw  him  last." 

>  CAMPUS  visitors  during  the  fall  found 
members  of  the  Psychology  Department 
generous  in  showing  them  around  the  new 
Walter  Hunter  Laboratory.  More  than  one 
person  commented  on  a  card  which  some- 
one in  the  research  group  had  posted  on 
the  door  of  his  office.  It  read:  "Have  rat, 
will  condition." 

>  WHEN  they  announced  over  the  public 
address  system  at  the  Yale  game  that 
Brown  University  was  represented  in  the 
current  Rhode  Island  Flower  Show,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Brown  football  players 
were  too  busy  to  prepare  any  exhibition 
other  than  the  one  at  the  Stadium.  But  the 
Faculty  wives  had  done  handsomely  in 
their  role  as  garden  clubbers.  A  backdrop 
for  their  entry  was  the  famous  painting  of 
University  Hall  by  Prof.  Leslie  Allen  Jones 
'26.  A  nice  old  lady  who  stopped  to  look 
was  heard  to  remark  to  her  friend:  "Oh, 
there  are  the  Periwinkle  Gates." 

>  TO  ONE  very  closely  involved  in  athletic 
fortunes,  victory  and  defeat  mean  more  than 
to  the  casual  fan.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand, therefore,  a  remark  made  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  this  fall  at  the  home  of 
Athletic  Director  Paul  F.  Mackesey  "32.  A 
daughter,  listening  at  home  with  her 
mother  to  the  radio  broadcast  of  the 
Columbia  game  in  New  York,  heard  the 
final  minutes  and  then  said:  "Gee.  Daddy's 
going  to  be  great  tomorrow." 

>  THE  POSTMAN  Wondered  what  to  do 
with  a  solicitation  from  the  Harvard  Foun- 
dation for  Advanced  Study  and  Research. 
It  was  addressed  simply:  "Brown  Univer- 
sity." Vice-President  Appleget  remarked 
that  it  is  "a  new  and  strange  world  now 
when  Harvard  is  seeking  contributions 
from  Brown." 

The  same  day  we  saw  a  note  in  that  fine 
column  by  Primus  III  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  which  appears  regularly 
under  the  heading  of  "The  Pump."  It  re- 
marked the  following:  "Recently  the  name 
of  the  Harvard  Gift  Oflice  at  24  Milk  St. 
was  quietly  changed  to  the  Harvard  Gift 


Records  Office.  Too  many  people  were 
coming  in  to  buy  gifts."  (By  the  way,  what 
a  wonderful  address  for  such  an  agency. ) 

>  AMONG  THE  SOUVENIRS  of  Prof.  Charles 
Smiley "s  visit  to  Russia  to  attend  the  inter- 
national astronomical  meetings  was  some- 
thing he  described  to  a  customs  official  as 
a  "non-electronic  computer."  It  was  an 
abacus. 

>  THIS  ITEM  in  the  "All  Sorts"  column  of 
the  Boston  Globe  caught  the  eye  of  John 
C.  Day  '55:  "You  probably  have  heard 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  son  or  daughter 
registered  at  a  specific  college.  Well,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate  was  being  told  that 
there  just  wasn't  room  for  his  son  at  his 
Alma  Mater.  He  became  a  little  tired  of 
the  explanations  and  said  to  the  college 
official:  T  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
the  only  reason  I  went  to  Dartmouth  was 
because  I  couldn't  get  into  Brown.'  " 


>  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  which  so  many 
Brunonians  have  attended,  there  are  a  lot 
of  automobiles  each  Sunday.  Apparently 
a  nearby  driveway  had  been  blocked  often 
enough  to  warrant  a  commandment 
lettered  on  the  asphalt:  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Park." 

>  THE  LAMENTED  DEATH  of  Robert  Sibley, 
"father  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the 
University  of  California,"  reminds  us  how 
he  used  to  quote  a  bit  of  advice  given  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  "76.  When  the 
latter  went  to  Berkeley  as  President,  he 
said  in  his  first  address: 

"This  University  shall  be  a  glorious  old 
mother  around  whose  hearth  you  shall 
love  to  sit  down.  It  does  a  man  good  to 
love  noble  things,  to  attach  his  life  to 
noble  allegiances.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  love 
the  church  .  .  .  the  State  .  .  .  the  home. 
It  is  good  to  be  loyal  to  one's  father  and 
mother,  and  after  the  same  sort  it  is  good 
to  be  loyal  to  the  University,  which  stands 
in  life  for  the  finest  things  and  loftiest, 
highest  ideals.  To  the  University,  then. 
Love  her — it  will  do  your  hearts  good. 
Cheer  for  her — it  will  do  your  lungs  good." 

>  THE  RETURN  of  George  P.  Clayson  '56 
to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  noted  in  his  home- 
town paper,  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  and  the 
following  anecdote  was  credited  to  him. 
During  his  overseas  tour  with  the  Army, 
he  had  encountered  a  Sergeant  who  found 
out  he  had  attended  Brown.  The  Sergeant 
was  not  impressed.  "If  it  weren't  for  edu- 
cation," he  said,  "your  Ivy  League  colleges 
wouldn't  have  nothing." 
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A  Great  Department,  in  a  Worthy  Home 
at  Last,  Had  a  Wonderful  Housewarming 


The  Hunter  Psychology  Laboratory 


Two  YEARS  AGO,  Chairman  Harold  Schlosberg  said  that 
Brown's  Department  of  Psychology  would  be  in  a  position 
to  start  catching  up  with  itself  in  the  fall  of  1958.  He  ex- 
plained that  members  of  the  Psychology  staff  had  had  to  post- 
pone certain  research  projects  they  wanted  to  tackle  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  didn't  have  enough  laboratory  space 
for  them.  The  Department,  rated  as  one  of  the  best  anywhere, 
had  been  increasingly  handicapped  by  its  lack  of  adequate 
quarters. 

This  fall  the  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory  of  Psychology 
opened  its  door  on  Waterman  St.  Already  it  teems  with 
activity,  along  with  excitement  and  pride.  "It's  a  grand  build- 
ing." says  Dr.  Schlosberg.  Obviously,  the  $1,500,000  has  been 
well  spent;  it  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  one 
of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  psychologists.  Chairman  of 
the  Brown  Department  from  1936  to  1954.  Nov.  1  saw  its 
dedication. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  Symposium  to  which  psy- 
chologists from  many  colleges  and  universities  had  been  in- 
vited. Three  educators  formerly  associated  with  Professor 
Hunter  at  Brown  discussed  research  on  which  they  are  cur- 
rently engaged:  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Graham  of  Columbia,  Dr. 
Joseph  McV'icker  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Dr. 
Donald  B.  Lindsley  of  U.C.L.A.  (Dr.  Lindsley  has  been  giv- 
ing the  Henry  James  Lectures  at  Harvard.) 

After  the  professional  discussions,  the  formal  dedication 
took  place  in  the  evening,  with  President  Keeney  officiating 
with  Professor  Schlosberg.  President  Nils  Y.  Wessell  of  Tufts, 
one-time  assistant  in  the  Brown  Department,  introduced  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmichael.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Psychology  Department  at 
Brown.  The  latter  spoke  on  the  role  of  Brown  in  the  history  of 
Psychology  in  this  country.  While  the  company  in  the  new 
auditorium  had  to  be  limited  to  its  capacity,  about  230,  the 
audience  also  included  those  who  heard  the  proceedings  over  a 
public  address  system  in  other  rooms.  The  structure  was  open 
to  public  inspection  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

A  Facility  Skillfully  Planned 

The  building  may  be  thought  of  as  a  square,  106  by  106 
feet,  averaging  out  certain  minor  cutbacks  to  break  up  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  overlong  expanse  of  wall. 
Three  floors  and  a  basement  furnish  about  45,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  including  hallways  but  not  including  a  pent- 
house which  covers  about  a  third  of  the  roof,  enclosing 
ventilating  and  air-conditioning  equipment.  The  remainder  of 
the  roof  is  left  as  an  open  deck,  though  designed  to  permit 
additional  construction  if  necessary  in  future. 

In  outward  appearance,  the  building  is  modified  Georgian, 
but  the  red  brick  exterior  is  merely  a  shell.  The  basic  con- 
struction is  reinforced  concrete  for  the  basement,  and  struc- 
tural steel  above  it.  The  outside  walls  above  the  basement  are 
a  double  layer  of  cinder  block.  All  internal  partitions  are  of 
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DORIS   STEARN,   a    Pembroke   Sophomore   from   Ayer,   Mass.,    has   her   own 
private  cubicle  in  the  advanced  laboratory  where  she  is  testing  her  rat  for 


its    learning    ability.    The    animal    will    be 
right  lever  in  order  to  obtain  the  food  it  desi 


conditioned    to    pressing    the 


PROF.  JULIUS  KLING  is  about  to  introduce  his  Carneou  pigeon  to  a  learn- 
ing  test.  The  bird  will  be  placed  in  the  cabinet  at  the  left  where  it  will  be 
stimulated  by  a  light  shining  into  a  tube  to  peck  at  a  lever.  The  bird  will 
discover  that  such  pecks  reward  it  with  food.  Photographs  ore  by  H.  Ray- 
mond Boll  of  the  Providence  Journal. 


ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS  below  test  an  old  theory:  John  Hutchinson  of 
Pittsburgh  wears  a  special  spectacle.  When  Frank  Monahan  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  presses  a  button,  a  buzzer  sounds,  and  a  squirt  of  air  strikes  John's 
eye,  causing  him  to  blink.  After  a  long  series  of  "shots,"  John  will  react  to 
the  sound  of  the  buzzer  alone  by  blinking. 
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cinder  block  and,  since  they  bear  no  weight,  can  be  moved 
if  necessary.  All  ceilings  are  of  "metal  pan"  acoustic  tile. 

'"In  planning  the  building,"  Dr.  Schlosberg  said  in  an  article 
he  wrote  for  a  professional  journal  this  fall,  "we  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  location  of  various  rooms.  The  Brown 
Department  has  a  tradition  of  leaving  office  doors  open  when 
the  occupants  are  there,  and  we  knew  that  the  practice  would 
drop  out  rapidly  if  too  many  people  trooped  past  the  staff  offices. 
Hence,  we  segregated  function  by  floors:  the  ground  floor 
takes  care  of  all  large  classes,  while  the  second  floor  accommo- 
dates oflSces  of  the  instructional  and  secretarial  staff'.  Since  we 
also  have  the  advanced  undergraduate  laboratory  and  the 
seminar  room  on  the  second  floor,  there  will  be  some  student 
traffic  there,  but  the  more  exposed  offices  have  their  doorways 
set  at  the  side  of  small  vestibules  rather  than  directly  on  the 
corridor.  Since  the  basement  and  third  floor  are  devoted  to 
research,  only  research  personnel  will  ever  use  them." 

Let's  Look  at  the  First  Floor 

As  one  comes  in  the  front  door,  from  Waterman  St.,  one 
enters  a  vestibule  located  between  two  laboratory  rooms  for 
the  elementary  courses.  Unlike  most  universities.  Brown  has 
a  curriculum  which  calls  for  laboratory  work  in  its  basic 
courses,  involving  more  than  630  undergraduates  each  year. 
Each  lab  has  a  central  area  31  by  24,  surrounded  by  21 
booths.  The  latter  are  roughly  six  feet  by  six  feet,  big  enough 
to  hold  a  table  and  two  chairs,  since  much  lab  work  calls  for 
teams  of  two  students,  alternating  as  experimenter  and  subject. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  two  rooms,  3 1  by  24,  the  furniture 
constituted  somewhat  of  a  problem:  the  Department  wished 
to  use  them  in  the  morning  for  those  elementary  courses 
conducted  in  the  IC  style  and  in  the  afternoon  for  prep  ses- 
sions for  laboratory  groups.  "We  finally  solved  the  problem," 
says  Dr.  Schlosberg,  "by  getting  12  trapezoidal  tables  and  24 
straight  chairs  for  the  conference  set-up  and  24  matching 
tablet  armchairs  to  increase  the  capacity  to  48  for  the  conven- 
tional classroom  rows.  The  pattern  of  floor  tiles  is  so  arranged 
that  the  tables  can  easily  be  set  up  into  a  ring  15  feet  in 
outside  diameter  or  rearranged  into  rows,  alternating  the  tablet 
armchairs,  depending  on  the  requirement."  One  apparatus 
room  serves  both  elementary  labs. 

Without  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  the  new  building 
presents  what  a  newspaperman  called  "a  blank  face"  to  the 
street.  But  the  psychologists  didn't  want  windows  in  the  lab- 
oratory rooms  where  controlled  illumination  was  needed. 
Variations  in  light  outdoors  on  a  winter  afternoon,  for  exam- 
ple, could  upset  an  experiment  very  easily.  Besides,  one  didn't 
want  students  looking  out  at  Waterman  St.  It  would  be  too 
tempting  to  look  up  from  an  experiment  and  be  distracted  by 
a  pretty  Pembroker  or  a  fast  car  passing  by  outside. 

The  Carmichael  Auditorium  Is  a  Busy  Spot 

The  auditorium  on  the  first  floor  has  been  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Carmichael,  who  directed  Brown's  Psychology  Labora- 
tory from  1927  to  1936.  He  later  became  a  Dean  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  President  of  Tufts.  His  article  on 
Brown's  contributions  to  Psychology  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The  auditorium,  44  by  58,  often  serves  as  a  large  lecture 
room;  it  contains  228  theater-type  seats  with  dropping  tablet 
arms.  (Alternate  seats  may  be  used  during  objective  examina- 
tions.) The  floor  slopes  enough  to  permit  an  adequate  height 
for  the  projection  of  slides.  The  lecture  platform,  only  a  foot 
high,  has  a  ramp  on  one  side  so  that  demonstrational  equip- 
ment can  be  set  up  on  lab  carts  in  the  apparatus  room  and 
wheeled  directly  onto  the  platform  between  classes.  There  is 
also  a  small  storage  closet  on  either  side  of  the  platform. 
"These   features  are  important,"   Dr.   Schlosberg  points  out. 


"The  experiment  wasn't  a  complete  failure.  The  rot's  getting  a  Ph.D." 

"since  the  lecture  room  will  be  used  by  others  when  we  don't 
need  it.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  set  up  or  clear  away  a 
demonstration  in  the  10  minutes  between  classes." 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  acoustics  in  the  room  so 
that  no  PA  system  would  be  needed.  Since  there  are  no 
windows  in  either  this  room  or  the  elementary  laboratory 
rooms,  they  are  ventilated  and  heated  by  ducts  from  the  pent- 
house; air  conditioning  is  also  feasible.  As  the  only  large 
lecture  room  on  the  Campus  with  complete  control  of  variable 
illumination,  it  is  also  being  used  by  the  Art  Department.  The 
latter  has  supplied  four  projectors,  permanently  mounted  on  a 
platform  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  "This  multiple  series  of  pro- 
jectors is  also  handy  for  various  demonstrations  in  Psychology. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  lecture  room,  there  is  a  smaller  class- 
room seating  about  60  and  another  room,  21  by  14,  which  is 
equipped  to  permit  observation  of  children  and  adults  through 
a  one-way  vision  screen. 

An  Ingenious  Employment  of  Space 

On  the  second  and  third  floors  (and  in  the  basement,  too) 
the  basic  arrangement  called  for  an  outer  shell  of  rooms, 
separated  by  a  square  corridor  from  a  central  block  of 
smaller  and  windowless  rooms.  In  all  cases,  the  central  island 
is  ventilated  from  the  penthouse. 

The  central  area  of  the  second  floor  is  given  over  to  the 
advanced  laboratory  suite  of  14  experimental  rooms.  These, 
five  by  seven,  open  onto  an  enlarged  central  corridor  nine 
feet  wide — big  enough  so  that  all  14  pairs  of  students  can  as- 
semble for  prep  sessions,  working  up  results,  or  group  ex- 
periments. 

The  experimental  rooms  here  have  built-in  tables  and  re- 
movable panels.  One  set  of  the  latter  carries  equipment  for 
measuring  dark  adaptation,  while  another  provides  auditory 
thresholds.  The  auditory  panel  gives  enough  sound  insulation 
so  that  two  students  may  use  each  room  simultaneously,  each 
with  his  own  rat  and  the  Skinner  box  used  in  experiments. 
Each  room  is  further  supplied  with  two  polarized  receptacles, 
as  well  as  a  shielded  line  for  auditory  work.  Eight  additional 
small  rooms  can  serve  for  research  or  as  offices  for  graduate 
assistants. 

The  outside  rooms  on  the  second  floor  include  four  major 
staff  offices,  two  other  offices,  a  classroom,  a  seminar  room,  a 
small  research  room  for  Psychophysics,  the  Common  Room 
for  informal  conversation  (it  also  serves  as  a  mail  center), 
and  the  secretarial  suite  with  a  long  office  for  the  secretarial 
pool,  drafting  room,  duplicating  room,  and  receptionist. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  of  the  Walter  S.  Hunter  Psychology  Laborotory. 


BASIC  PLAN  is  the  same  for  second  and  third  floors  and  basement. 


"The  Seminar  Room  merits  special  comment,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Schlosberg.  "It  is  large — 23  by  34 — with  one  wall  lined 
with  bookshelves  on  which  Professor  Hunter's  private  library 
is  displayed.  There  is  adequate  space  for  current  journals  and 
back  numbers  of  professional  publications.  A  pantry  is  ad- 
jacent. The  room  is  named  after  Prof.  Edmund  Burke  Dela- 
barre  '86,  who  founded  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at 
Brown  in  1892.  His  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall,  while  it  has 
for  companions  the  photographs  of  previous  staff  members 
and  students  of  the  Department.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  obtaining  from  the  Haffenreffer  Museum  at  Bristol  a  beau- 
tiful old  mahogany  table,  an  oval  14  feet  long  by  SVi  wide. 
We  have  14  captains'  armchairs  around  the  table,  and  an- 
other two  dozen  of  them  equipped  with  small  writing  arms 
around  the  wall.  There  is  still  room  to  add  more,  so  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  colloquia  here  for  many  years  to  come." 

f//>  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 

The  third  floor,  devoted  to  research,  is  air-conditioned  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  central  island  also  has  controlled  hu- 
midity. In  addition  to  six  medium-sized  rooms  and  one  large 
colony  room,  there  are  others  adaptable  for  research  on  ani- 
mals or  man.  The  outer  shell  of  rooms  in  this  area  will  be 
used  alternately  for  research  or  research  personnel.  They  in- 
clude a  surgery,  a  room  for  the  preparation  of  animal  food, 
and  a  large  cage-cleaning  and  storage  room.  The  use  of  this 
area  is  restricted  to  research  personnel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  front  end  of  the  third  floor  will  be  "moderately  accessible" 
to  students.  In  addition  to  a  room  for  undergraduate  Honors 
students,  there  are  four  offices  assigned  to  staff  members  who 
are  devoting  half  time  to  research  on  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice project  which  is  concerned  with  perinatal  factors  in  neu- 
rological deficiency  of  children.  For  the  time  being,  four 
other  rooms  are  assigned  to  geneticists  working  on  the  same 
project. 

The  central  area  in  the  basement  is  made  up  of  small  re- 
search rooms,  averaging  10  by  12  feet.  A  half-dozen  rooms, 
variously  located  in  the  basement,  are  equipped  with  shielded 
cages  for  electric  recording,  but  there  is  a  ground  cable 
which  passes  through  all  research  rooms  on  this  level.  Besides 


a  lot  of  relatively  undifferentiated  research  rooms,  there  is  a 
long  darkroom,  32  by  10,  a  Histology  lab,  an  olfactory  room, 
and  a  small  Chemistry  lab. 

At  the  rear  an  isolated  suite  for  auditory  research  is 
equipped  with  an  anteroom  and  a  soundproof  chamber, 
mounted  on  an  island  floor.  There  is  room  for  another  sound- 
proof chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the  anteroom  within  the 
suite.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  photographic  suite  of 
two  rooms  for  general  photographic  purposes,  in  addition  to 
two  small  photographic  rooms  convenient  to  the  recording 
suites.  Large  shops  for  woodworking  and  metalworking  are 
also  in  the  basement,  together  with  smaller  ones  for  working 
on  electronic  and  optical  equipment,  plus  storerooms.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  building,  movable  partitions  will  make  it 
possible  to  throw  two  small  rooms  into  one  larger  unit. 

The  animal  residents  have  settled  readily  into  their  nev\ 
homes  in  the  building.  There  are  large  colonies  of  white  rats, 
pigeons,  and  cats  at  present — monkeys  may  come  shortly.  As 
visitors  at  the  Open  House  rambled  with  their  departmental 
guides,  they  saw  subjects  discriminating  between  colors  or 
being  occasionally  rewarded  with  food  for  pecking  at  the 
right  levers,  while  automatic  counters  made  a  record  of  per- 
formances. In  some  areas  the  staff  members  have  given  up 
leather  or  high  heels  lest  the  small,  sharp  noises  distract  the 
rats  from  their  work. 

No  Three-Ring  Circus 

Even  in  the  new  building.  Dr.  Schlosberg  said  two  winters 
ago,  the  Psychology  Department  at  Brown  would  make  no 
attempt  to  "cover  the  waterfront."  "We  knew  we  could  never 
afford  a  three-ring  circus,"  he  said.  "Instead  of  developing  a 
few  other  areas  that  were  tempting,  we  decided  some  time  ago 
to  stick  to  the  core  area.  Physiological  Psychology.  This  policy 
has  paid  off.  By  any  objective  standard.  Brown  has  one  of  the 
outstanding  Departments." 

Along  with  appreciation  of  the  portion  of  the  Rockefeller 
gift  of  1955  later  allocated  here.  Dr.  Schlosberg  said  he  had 
been  particularly  pleased  by  the  Federal  grant  of  $400,000, 
which  "hard-headed  medical  people  were  willing  to  appropri- 
ate for  a  Psychology  laboratory."  The  medical  people  he  was 
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referring  to  were  members  of  the  committee  of  private  citizens 
who  advise  the  Government  on  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  When  Brown  applied  for 
aid,  they  were  convinced  that  the  Psychology  Department  was. 
in  fact,  contributing  to  health  research.  The  Brown  Depart- 
ment is  well  known  in  the  medical  profession,  for,  even  with- 
out a  medical  school,  a  lot  of  work  is  done  in  the  borderland 
between  Physiology  and  Psychology.  The  Federal  grant  was  all 
for  facilities  in  the  research  area — one  half  of  the  cost  there, 
roughly  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  building. 

A  sinking  example  has  been  the  development  at  Brown  of 
a  technique  for  measuring  the  electrical  impulses  given  off  by 
nerve  tissues  of  the  eye.  This  technique  is  being  "used  by  an 
increasing  number  of  ophthalmologists  as  a  diagnostic  aid  in 
certain  cataract  cases. 

A  room-by-room  directory  given  November  visitors  sug- 
gested the  many  investigations  afoot.  Under  "visual  research" 
were  such  entries  of  room  assignment  as;  binocular  eye 
movements,  binocular  stabilized  images,  stabilized  retinal 
images  and  color  responses  or  acuity,  electrical  studies  of 
animal  eyes:  chemical  senses  research,  gustatory  research  (rat 
thalamus,  rat  medulla,  chronic  implants),  tactile  research 
(cat  medulla),  human  olfactory  and  visual  psychophysics,  hu- 


man learning— social  interaction,  animal  behavior  (secondary 
reinforcement,  exploratory  behavior,  discrimination  and  gen- 
eralization, social  interaction,  social  learning,  testing,  light  re- 
inforcement, amount  of  reinforcement,  reinforcement  sched- 
ules, intracranial  reinforcement,  septal  implants,  etc.).  Each 
represented  a  research  preoccupation  of  some  scientist,  stu- 
dent or  staff. 

Flexibility  for  the  Future 

■'We  think  the  Laboratory  will  satisfy  our  needs  for  many 
decades,"  Dr.  Schlosberg  said  earlier  in  the  fall.  "We  have 
room  for  something  like  50%  expansion;  the  additional  space 
is  not  segregated  in  large  pieces  but  scattered  throughout  the 
research  areas.  If  a  real  pinch  for  research  space  develops,  we 
can  sacrifice  some  of  the  instructional  space  and  teach  our 
classes  elsewhere  on  the  Campus.  Furthermore,  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  good  bit  of  flexibility.  In  general,  we  have 
minimized  permanent  installation  of  utilities  in  favor  of  space 
for  future  installation,  on  the  theory  that  we  cannot  predict 
future  needs. 

"Although  we  think  that  the  building  will  not  be  outdated 
in  a  lew  years,  these  are  just  hopes.  Perhaps  we  should  wait 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


CARMICHAEL  AUDITORIUM,  above,  can  be  used  for  exams   as  well   as  lectures  and  demonstrations.   Below,  one  of  the 
elementary  laboratories  here  In  use  for  an  \C  Course.  Doors  lead  to  21    booths  for  student  lab  work. 
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Dedicntion  Pro^'ram 
Had  Appreciation 
As  a  Happy  Theme 


FRIENDLY  CITATION  of  Dr.  Nils  Y.  Wessell, 
pleased  both  the  recipient  and  the  Brown  P 


THIS  MUST  BE  the  first  of  many  such  buildings  for  teaching 
and  research,"  President  Keeney  said  in  his  dedicatory 
remarks  on  Nov.  1  in  the  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory.  This 
is  the  first  academic  building  erected  at  Brown  since  Whitehall 
in  1946,  "though  we  have  acquired  and  modified  many." 
"We  have  been  so  busy  building  Faculty  and  student  quality." 
he  observed.  "This  was  proper  because,  without  the  Faculty 
and  the  students,  a  laboratory  would  be  but  an  empty  shell; 
with  them,  it  is  a  living  organism — busy  and  fruitful.  We  have 
built  so  well  in  Faculty  and  students  in  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  University  that  we  must  now  turn  major  attention  to 
building  better  academic  quarters  for  them." 

"We  owe  the  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory  to  two  donors," 
he  had  said  earlier.  "The  first  is  our  greatest  benefactor,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  '97,  who  in  the  summer  of  1955  gave  us 
the  means  to  make  this  Laboratory  a  reality.  We  thank  him, 
as  always,  with  pride  that  he  is  our  alumnus.  The  second 
donor  is  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which  made 
a  grant  of  one  half  the  cost  of  the  research  facilities  in  the 
building,  enabling  us  to  do  what  we  wished  within  our  means. 
The  grant  has  been  administered  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  restraint,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  has  done  much 
to  allay  suspicion  of  Federal  contributions  to  academic  plant. 
Its  program  may  well  become  the  model  for  a  more  general 
one  for  academic  construction,  and  a  better  model  could  noi 
be   found."   Although   the   Suraeon   General   has   visited   the 


CHAIRMAN  SCHLOSBERG,  with  long-held  hopes 
cou!d  relax  and  enjoy  the  proceedings  when 
the  V^olter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory  was  dedicated. 


aiized. 
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building,  he  could  not  attend  the  dedication.  He  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Sidney  Neumann,  a  long-time  student  and 
friend  of  Professor  Hunter. 

Delabarre,  Carmichael,  and  Hunter 
Here  are  the  words  of  dedication  used  by  Dr.  Keeney: 
"First,  we  name  the  Seminar  Room  for  Edmund  Burke  Dela- 
barre, for  he  was  at  his  best  in  the  seminar.  Second,  we  name 
the  auditorium  for  Leonard  Carmichael.  who  directed  the 
laboratory  from  1927,  when  Delabarre  left  his  work,  to  1936. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  name  the  Auditorium  for  him,  for 
his  has  ever  been  a  strong  voice  advocating  the  contributions 
of  a  scientific  Psychology  to  liberal  education  and  to  national 
affairs. 

"Third,  and  most  important,  we  name  the  whole  Laboratory 
for  Walter  Samuel  Hunter,  who  directed  it  from  1936  to 
1954.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  his  colleague's  words: 
'His  consistently  objective  approach,  flavored  with  good 
judgment,  won  the  universal  respect  of  laymen,  students,  as- 
sociates, and  fellow  scientists.' "'  Professor  Hunter's  portrait 
by  his  friend  and  painting  tutor,  Wilfred  Duphiney  of  Provi- 
dence, hangs  prominently  at  a  landing  of  the  main  stairway. 
Mrs.  Hunter  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ohlin,  attended 
the  dedication,  together  with  many  of  Professor  Hunter's  stu- 
dents, colleagues,  and  friends.  "In  truth,"  said  President 
Keeney,  "everyone  who  came  into  contact  with  him  was  at 
once  his  student,  his  colleague,  and  his  friend." 

The  Laboratory  was  really  conceived  20  years  ago.  Dr. 
Keeney  pointed  out,  "for  there  are  sketches  by  which' Pro- 
fessor Hunter  and  his  colleagues  laid  out  what  they  desired 
and  which  we  have  modified,  mostly  to  enlarge.  The  concep- 
tion was  developed  by  the  best  Building  Committee  with 
which  I  have  ever  met."  The  others  in  that  group  were: 
Chairman  Louis  C.  Gerry.  W.  Easton  Louttit  "^25,  Donald 
G.  Millar  '19,  Vice-President  Thomas  B.  Appleget  '17,  and 
Vice-President  F.  Morris  Cochran. 

"While  this  Committee  directed  the  development  of  the 
plans,  the  real  work,"  said  Dr.  Keeney,  "was  done  by  Prof. 
Harold  Schlosberg  as  consultant  to  the  Committee  and  by  the 
architect,  Thomas  Mott  Shaw.  Laboriously  they  joined  art 
and  science;  and  indeed,  at  times,  they  joined  them  painfully. 
But  join  them  they  did,  and  we  are  proud  of  their  work.  The 


Laboratory  was  built  by  the  Gilbane  brothers  (Thomas  F. 
and  William  T.,  both  '33),  who  thereby  added  another  finely 
constructed  building  to  our  equipment,  and  as  usual  with  the 
greatest  economy.  We  thank  them.  We  also  thank  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  building,  Enrico  V.  Libutti,  and  all  the  work- 
men who  labored  so  skillfully  with  him." 

It  All  Began  in  a  Single  Room 

Brown's  first  Psychology  Laboratory  was  established  in 
1892  "in  a  large  and  convenient  room  in  Wilson  Hall."  Presi- 
dent Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  told  of  it  in  his  1892  Report 
to  the  Corporation,  to  which  Dr.  Keeney  referred.  When 
Andrews  said  that  funds  were  "expected  with  which  to  equip 
this  Laboratory,"  it  was  "really  a  hope."  Dr.  Keeney  re- 
marked. 

The  Andrews  Report  dwelt  on  the  work  being  done  by 
Professor  Delabarre  in  Psychology  at  Brown:  ^'He  gives 
great  promise  as  a  teacher,  which  of  course  implies  that  he  is 
an  investigator  as  well.  He  is  engaged  upon  several  problems 
m  Physiological  Psychology,  susceptible  of  experimental  de- 
termination, which  the  Laboratory  will  aid  him  to  solve. 
These  studies  will  continue.  Our  instruction  in  the  various 
Sciences  of  Life  is  now  well  organized  and  begins  to  assume 
its  proper  place  in  our  system  of  appliances." 

Indeed,  these  studies  have  continued.  Dr.  Keeney  said: 
"Delabarre  sowed  the  seeds  of  this  Department  and,'  in  his 
combination  of  teaching  and  investigation  and  through  his 
intuitive  grasp  of  many  problems  which  are  still  being  solved, 
he  laid  out  the  work  which  our  Department  of  Psychology  has 
pursued  in  the  66  intervening  years."  The  President  spoke  of 
the  Department's  further  development  under  the  "strong 
leadership  of  Leonard  Carmichael,"  and  reached  "its  first 
fulfillment  under  the  brilliant  administration  of  Walter 
Hunter." 

The  Accolades  Had  Warmth 
Someone  spoke  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  as  "a  family 
party."  The  touches  of  affection,  humor,  respect,  and  infor- 
mality which  accompanied  the  ceremonies  were  in  that  spirit. 
These  touches  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  citations  which 
accompanied  the  honorary  degrees  to  four  of  the  participants. 
(Dr.  Carmichael  had  already  been  similarly  honored,  at  the 
1952  Commencement.)  The  November  citations  follow: 


DEDICATION   HONORS  went  to  former  Department  members:  right  to  left,   Drs.   Llndsley,  Graham,   and    Hunt  (with    Dr.    Schlosberg). 
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JOSEPH  McVlCKER  HUNT.  Sc.D.:  In  you  we  honor  the 
teacher  whose  strength  is  founded  on  equal  love  of  men  and 
learning.  Countless  are  the  students  and  friends  who  have  sought 
your  guidance  in  personal  and  professional  problems,  and  great  is 
their  debt  to  you.  You  have  brought  your  knowledge  of  hungry 
and  frustrated  rats  to  bear  on  the  Personality  and  llie  Behavior 
Disorders  of  men;  meanwhile  you  have  held  almost  every  office 
in  your  professional  societies,  culminating  in  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association.  Welcome  home  to  the 
University  which  you  have  served  so  well  and  to  a  renewal  of  our 
mutual  affection. 

NILS  YNGVE  WESSELL,  LL.D.:  Swiftly  you  moved  through 
the  grades  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
your  Department,  while  with  equal  speed  you  served  successively 
as  Dean.  Vice-President.  Acting  President  (a  dubious  pleasure), 
and  President  of  Tufts.  Some  here  would  call  your  career  spec- 
tacular, but  perhaps  your  old  friends  would  call  it  a  rake's  prog- 
ress. In  either  case,  we  honor  you  tonight  because  you  have 
brought  credit  to  Brown  where  you  began  your  graduate  work 
and  found  your  wife,  and  because  you  have  served  Tufts  well  in 
her  transition  from  a  collection  of  fine  colleges  to  a  university  in 


name  as  in  fact.  Verily,  we  have  gone  into  the  mountains  and 
found  that  sheep  of  which  we  rejoice  more  than  of  the  "ninety 
and  nine  which  went  not  astray." 

CLARENCE  HENRY  GRAHAM,  Sc.D.:  You  are  the  academic 
son  of  the  great  man  for  whom  this  Laboratory  is  justly  named. 
Your  studies  of  vision,  ranging  from  the  lowly  horseshoe  crab  to 
lofty  man,  have  been  characterized  by  rigorous  analysis  of  the 
problem,  followed  by  a  well  chosen  experiment,  all  finally  set 
forth  in  a  precise  exposition.  Like  Hunter,  too,  you  have  served 
your  country  well  in  time  of  danger,  while  at  your  university  you 
have  built  the  Department  Columbia  deserves. 

DONALD  BENJAMIN  LINDSLEY,  Sc.D.:  At  Brown  and  at 
the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital  you  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  use  of  electroencephalography  and  have  ever  since  kept  that 
useful  tool  an  exciting  instrument  for  the  exploration  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  electrical  activity  of  the  brain  and  human 
behavior.  Like  many  others  who  have  grown  here,  you  have  equal 
eminence  as  a  psychologist  and  a  neurologist.  We  honor  you  for 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  you  have  served  your  students 
and  colleagues,  your  universities  and  your  country. 


66  YEARS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  BROWN: 


Out  of  Its  Coal  Bins  and  Attics 


By  LEONARD  (  ARINIICHAEL 

I  WISH  there  were  intellectual  fireworks  to  shoot  ofi".  I  wish 
we  could  light  academic  Roman  candles  and  send  them  up 
to  symbolize  how  great  an  event  it  really  is  to  open  the  Walter 
S.  Hunter  Laboratory.  Its  existence  is  a  cause  for  true  and 
deep  rejoicing,  not  only  at  Brown  but  all  through  the  world. 

An  understanding  of  mental  processes  has  a  recognized 
and  basic  part  in  organized  human  knowledge,  and  Psychology 
has  thus  long  had  an  established  place  as  a  subject  for  re- 
search and  instruction  in  higher  education.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
both  devoted  serious  attention  to  this  study.  So  also  did  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  and 
many  of  the  great  philosophers  of  more  recent  centuries.  For 
example,  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  George  Berke- 
ley, who  always  seems  especially  to  belong  to  Brown  because 
he  once  lived  and  wrote  in  Rhode  Island,  was  a  student  of 
the  Psychology  of  Vision.  (This  is  a  subfield  which,  inter- 
estingly enough,  has  long  been  a  specialty  of  Brown's  De- 
partment of  Psychology.) 

Psychology  not  only  began  in  the  writings  of  these  phi- 
losophers, but  it  also  owes  much  of  its  early  development  to 
physicians,  physiologists,  physicists,  and  now  even  to  bio- 
chemists, biophysicists,  as  well  as  to  social  scientists. 

When  the  Modern  Era  Began 

It  was  not  until  1879,  however,  that  the  first  comprehensive 
experimental  laboratory  intended  to  deal  exclusively  with 
psychological  processes  was  opened  by  Wilhelm  Wundt  at 
Leipzig.  William  James,  it  is  true,  had  already  begun  some 
experimental  work  in  this  field  at  Harvard  in  1875,  but  it 
was  not  until  1890  that  Harvard  had  a  general  psychological 
laboratory. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Delabarre  returned  to  Brown  University  and 
started  experimental  work  in  Psychology  here  in  1892.  In  a 
formal  list  of  American  psychological  laboratories.  Brown  is 
recorded  as  having  been  the  15th  such  laboratory  to  be  estab- 
lished on  this  continent.  Professor  Delabarre  served  active'y 
at  Brown  from  1892  until   1932.  He  was  until  his  death  in 


1945  Professor  Emeritus.  He  had  attended  Brown  as  an  un- 
dergraduate from  1882  to  1883  and  then  transferred  to  Am- 
herst, where  he  graduated  in  1886.  He  then  studied  in  Ger- 
many under  Hugo  Munsterberg  before  that  great  psychologist 
came  to  Harvard.  Delabarre  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Freiburg  in  1891.  He  also  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Except  for  a  few  years  as  Visiting  Professor  at 
Harvard  and  Director  of  its  Psychological  Laboratory,  he  did 
his  work  at  Brown. 

The  initiation  of  formal  Experimental  Psychology  at  Brown 
in  1 892  does  not  mean  that  Psychology  in  a  more  general 
sense  had  not  been  taught  at  this  University  before  that  time. 
Up  to  the  period  of  Professor  Delabarre's  appointment.  Brown, 
like  most  of  the  other  older  institutions  of  America,  had 
dealt  with  Psychology  as  a  field  of  Speculative  Philosophy. 
At  times  at  Brown  and  in  many  of  the  other  well-established 
American  universities,  the  study  of  Psychology  was  a  re- 
quired Senior  course.  It  was  often  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity President  himself.  Hence,  this  bookish  and  philosophical 
approach  to  the  study  of  mental  life  has  sometimes  been 
called  (with  a  smile)  "College  President  Psychology." 

I  once  looked  through  some  of  the  books  that  had  been 
used  in  teaching  Psychology  at  Brown  in  the  1 8th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Most  of  these  volumes  dealt 
with  Mental  Philosophy,  but  some  of  them  had  a  surprisingly 
modern  flavor.  They  treated  topics  such  as  sensation,  emo- 
tion, the  association  of  ideas,  memory,  and  thought.  It  may  be 
worth  emphasizing,  indeed,  that  the  basic  and  continuing 
problems  of  Psychology  are  not  new  in  higher  education.  A 
study  of  these  problems  is  fundamental  because  an  under- 
standing of  the  mental  life  of  each  individual  by  himself  and 
of  the  character  of  the  mental  processes  of  other  people  is 
always  important  for  one  who  would  be  liberally  educated. 

Ink  Blots  and  Inscribed  Rocks 

Dr.  Delabarre  had  an  original  mind  and  was  broadly 
trained  in  Psychology.  He  had  a  basic  interest  in  the  muscle 
sense  and  in  the  importance  of  neurally  determined  bodily 
movements  in  understanding  psychological  processes.  This  is 
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rks  to  shoot  off.  " 


a  field  which  is  just  fully  coming  into  its  own  today — under 
such  names  as  muscular  feed-back  and  human  cybernetics. 

Delabarre  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  devising  an 
early  and  effective  direct  method  for  recording  and  studying 
the  movements  of  the  eyes.  He  also  was  the  first  person  (or. 
at  least,  one  of  the  first)  to  use  ink  blots  to  encourage  so- 
called  mental  imagery  in  his  e.xperimental  subjects.  He  used 
this  technique  in  some  of  his  interesting  investigations  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  on  human  mental  processes,  or  what  we  today 
call  Psychopharmacology.  A  technique  of  using  ink  blots  very 
similar  to  this  early  one  of  Delabarre's  is.  of  course,  now 
widely  used  in  the  so-called  projective  testing  of  the  human 
personality. 

Dr.  Delabarre"s  interest  in  perception  was  basic  and  lasted 
throughout  his  life.  His  well-known  study  of  the  inscribed 
rocks  of  the  Dighton  River  and  Narragansett  Bay  was  not  a 
psychologist's  excursion  into  Archaeology;  rather,  it  began 
because  of  his  interest  in  the  perceptual  phenomena  which 
he  saw  represented  in  the  many  articles  published  about 
these  rocks  since  Colonial  times.  As  he  reviewed  the  extensive 
literature  dealing  with  these  odd  inscriptions,  he  saw  that 
many  different  individuals  had,  as  it  were,  projected  their 
own  mental  images  onto  the  objective  marks  that  were  ac- 
tually on  the  rocks.  (The  Portuguese  Government  decorated 
him  for  his  study.) 

For  purely  administrative  purposes  near  the  end  of  Pro- 


fessor Delabarre's  period  of  service  at  Brown,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  was  separated  from  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.  This  was  done  to  make  easy  the  administrative 
and  financial  arrangements  necessary  to  maintain  the  growing 
laboratory.  Psychology  and  Philosophy  have  remained  on 
friendly  terms  at  Brown.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  al- 
ways been  true,  sometimes  to  the  disadvantage  of  students,  in 
a  number  of  other  great  American  universities. 

An  Invitation  from  Albert  Mead 

Vice-President  A.  D.  Mead  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
great  administrators  that  any  American  university  has  ever 
had.  I  have  better  evidence  of  this  than  the  doubtful  wisdom 
he  showed  in  inviting  me  in  1927  to  come  from  Princeton 
University  to  Brown.  When  he  took  this  rash  gamble,  I  was 
an  Assistant  Professor  and  still  in  my  20's.  I  certainly  was 
amazed  and  honored  when  he  invited  me  to  become  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  here. 

When  I  did  arrive,  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Mead  tactfully  took 
pains  to  conceal  the  fact  of  my  age  from  the  press  and  from 
my  new  friends  on  the  Faculty.  At  that  time,  he  arranged  to 
have  Psychology  take  over  a  private  dwelling  house  that  stood 
on  the  very  site  of  the  fine  new  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory, 
at  No.  89  Waterman  St.  This  was  to  be  the  new  laboratory 
that  I  was  to  direct.  As  a  thrifty  Vermonter,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  University  would  lose  income  by  not  again  renting 
this  house  that  was  to  be  my  laboratory. 

Following  this  tactful  suggestion,  I  agreed  not  only  to  try 
to  adapt  most  of  the  building,  quite  literally  including  its 
coal  bins,  for  student  laboratory  instruction  but  also,  as  a 
bachelor,  I  took  his  hint.  I  established  my  living  quarters  in 
the  building  and  thus  paid  a  modest  rent  to  the  University. 
This  thrifty  and  very  satisfactory  arrangement  continued 
until  my  marriage.  At  that  time  I  found  that  feminine  logic 
required  more  conventional  housing,  farther  from  some  of 
the  sensory  stimuli  generated  by  laboratory  animals. 

President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  and,  later,  Vice-President  J.  P. 
Adams  joined  Dr.  Mead  in  supporting  and  helping  in  many 
ways  in  the  development  of  this  expanded  work  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology  at  Brown  that  began  in  1927.  No  Psy- 
chology Department  ever  had  better  support  from  a  univer- 
sity administration  than  did  the  Brown  Department  in  those 
years. 

A  Memorial  to  Many  People 

I  have  kept  in  quite  close  touch  with  the  Department 
through  the  years  since  I  left  Providence.  At  this  time,  I  also 
want  to  express  the  appreciation  that  all  psychologists 
throughout  the  country  feel  to  President  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
Provost  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  and  now  to  President  Barnaby  C. 
Keeney  for  all  that  they  have  done  for  this  Department  and 
this  Laboratory. 

No  one  who  has  ever  participated  in  university  administra- 
tion can  fail  to  recognize  that  this  fine  building  itself  is  a 
memorial  to  many  people  and  to  much  hard  work  and  much 
good  will.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  generosity  and  interest  of  its 
great  donor.  It  is  also,  in  a  sense  not  often  remembered,  a 
memorial  to  the  Brown  Trustees  and  to  the  University  ad- 
ministrators and  all  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  plan- 
ning and  development. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  resist  emphasizing  a  little  Dr. 
Mead's  personal  interest  in  Physiological  Psychology.  He  was 
himself,  as  you  will  remember,  an  original  and  distinguished 
investigator  in  Biology.  He  had  participated  with  the  late 
Jacques  Loeb  in  some  of  the  early  experiments  on  animal 
tropisms.  He  once  amused  and  secretly  delighted  me  by  ask- 
ing me  in  his  august  office  how  modern  psychologists  dealt 
with  the  concept  of  consciousness.  I  am  afraid  I  gave  a  some- 
what evasive  answer.  Dr.  Mead  looked  at  me  with  that  shy 
smile  of  his  and  said:    "I   think  we  understand  each   other 
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perfectly.'"  He  then  added  that,  from  his  own  biological  point 
of  view,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  idea  of  consciousness  was 
essentially  meaningless. 

While  mentioning  Dr.  Mead,  I  cannot  resist  saying  that 
there  has  long  been  the  closest  relationship  between  Biology 
and  Psychology  at  Brown.  When  I  was  here,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  jointly  with  Prof.  J.  Walter  Wilson  a  course  in 
Neurology.  This  was  a  pleasant  experience  for  me  and,  I 
hope,  also  for  our  students.  In  any  case,  in  the  intimate 
meetings  of  this  course,  I  came  to  know  at  first  hand  what  a 
great  and  original  biological  mind  Dr.  Wilson  has.  Much  of 
the  work  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  those  days  was 
on  the  boundary  line  between  Physiology  and  Psychology  and 
dealt  with  the  development  of  behavior  and  especially  with 
central  nervous  system  activities  that  are  basic  in  visual  and 
auditory  control  of  behavior. 

A  Man  Named  Harold  Schlosberg 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  Psychology 
at  Brown  University  involves  a  man  named  Harold  Schlosberg 
and  begins  at  Princeton.  After  I  took  my  Ph.D.  degree  at  Har- 
vard and  following  a  brief  period  of  study  in  Germany,  I 
went  to  Princeton  to  teach  Physiological  Psychology.  A  few 
Princeton  Seniors,  who  were  majoring  in  Psychology,  were 
courageous  or  foolish  enough  to  subject  themselves  to  my 
first  formal  course.  Three  of  this  group  of  five  have  become 
very  distinguished  psychologists.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Harold 
Schlosberg,  has  been  an  able  investigator  and  teacher  of  Psy- 
chology at  Brown  University  since  1928. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton,  Schlosberg  stayed  on  at 
his  Alma  Mater  as  a  graduate  student.  He  wrote  a  brilliant 
Ph.D.  degree  dissertation,  in  which  he  adapted  the  still  new 
work  of  the  Russian  physiologist  Pavlov  to  the  study  of  a 
basic  problem  in  Human  Psychology  in  a  wholly  novel  way. 
People  who  only  know  him  in  his  present  grave  and  distin- 
guished academic  position  should  remember  him  as  I  do  as  an 


undergraduate  eagerly  sitting  in  a  Princeton  classroom  proudly 
wearing  his  sweater  with  the  large  orange  "P"  of  the  Princeton 
Varsity  athlete. 

Among  other  members  of  the  Department  in  the  period 
when  I  was  at  Brown  were  some  very  distinguished  psycholo- 
gists. Among  them  I  now  mention,  with  gratitude  for  their 
friendship  and  for  all  that  I  learned  from  them:  Dr.  Charles 
K.  Trueblood,  the  comparative  psychologist;  Dr.  Herbert  H. 
Jasper,  the  neurophysiologist;  Dr.  James  D.  Coronios,  the 
student  of  early  animal  behavior;  Dr.  Lester  F.  Beck,  the 
psychological  statistician;  and  Dr.  Karl  U.  Smith,  the  original 
and  insightful  student  of  animal  vision. 

Besides  these  research  and  teaching  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  had  themselves  been  students  at  Brown,  I  cannot  resist 
mentioning  some  of  the  graduate  students  of  those  days,  who 
are  now  distinguished  senior  psychologists  elsewhere,  such  as: 
Dr.  Leon  A.  Pennington  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bridgeman, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Psychology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  William  E.  Kappauf,  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  real  pioneer  in  truly  Mathe- 
matical Psychology;  Dr.  John  Warkentin,  who  took  his  M.D. 
after  his  Ph.D.  and  is  now  a  distinguished  psychiatrist;  Dr. 
Ruth  Cruikshank  Bussey,  whose  work  on  animal  behavior 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages;  Dr.  John  L. 
Kennedy,  now  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Princeton;  Dr.  Nils  Y.  Wessell,  now  President  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity; and  others. 

The  Neii>  Regime  at  Brown 
In  1936,  with  much  reluctance,  I  left  Brown  University  to 
become  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  at  that  time  had  new  endowments  that 
made  it  the  wealthiest  university  per  student  in  America.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  truly  munificent  gifts  of  the  late  George 
Eastman.  I  cannot  resist  saying,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
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fine  new  laboratory  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  building  there, 
I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  homesick  during  all  of  my  later 
academic  wanderings  for  the  comradeship  and  the  unique  re- 
search opportunities  that  I  had  enjoyed  on  this  old  tradition- 
blazed  hilltop  in  beautiful  Providence. 

As  it  turned  out,  Brown  was  extremely  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  I  decided  to  go  to  Rochester.  When  I  made  up  my  mind, 
I  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Adams  that  I  thought  the 
distinguished  Walter  S.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Genetic  Psy- 
chology at  Clark  University,  might  be  in  a  mood  to  accept  a 
call  to  Brown.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  He  came  here,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  this  University,  bringing  with  him  Dr. 
Clarence  H.  Graham,  whose  famous  investigations  on  the 
border  line  between  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  vision 
is  now  done  at  Columbia  University,  where  he  is  a  distin- 
guished Professor. 

The  late  Dr.  Raymond  R.  Willoughby  and  Dr.  J.  McVicker 
Hunt  also  came  with  Hunter  from  Clark.  Dr.  E.  H.  Kemp 
joined  the  Brown  University  Faculty  at  that  time.  Dr.  Schlos- 
berg  continued  here,  devoting  himself  to  his  brilliant  research 
and  to  his  effective  graduate  and  undergraduate  teaching  dur- 
ing all  of  Dr.  Hunter's  directorship  of  this  laboratory. 

With  the  passing  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  Dr.  Hunter  has  a  fixed  place  as  one  of  America's  and. 
indeed,  the  world's  outstanding  psychologists.  He  was  early 
famous  because  of  his  important  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
learning  and  on  what  psychologists  call  the  delayed  reaction. 
He  also  did  important  experiments  on  vision  and  in  the  psy- 
chology of  other  sensory  fields.  He  early  became  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  an  enlightened  objective  and  behavioristic 
Psychology  that  has  now  come  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
Scientific  Psychology  in  this  country. 

Hunter  in  the  Nation's  Service 

Dr.  Hunter  was  a  fine  administrator.  He  was  called  to  many 
important  posts  in  connection  with  American  psychological 
organizations  and  with  national  science  in  general.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1936 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psy- 
chology of  the  National  Research  Council.  During  the  war  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Applied  Psychology  Panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee.  In  this  war  work  he  did 
much  to  mobilize  for  the  service  of  the  nation  the  best  talent 
of  American  Psychology.  This  military  work,  although  much 
of  it  can  probably  never  be  published,  was  basically  significant 
in  the  development  of  many  of  the  new  weapons  systems  and 
new  military  procedures,  such  as  so-called  psychological  war- 
fare, that  had  a  real  part  in  our  victory.  For  this  work  he 
received  the  highest  civilian  decoration  that  is  awarded  by  the 
United  States. 

Until  his  untimely  death  on  Aug.  3,  1954,  Dr.  Hunter  not 
only  continued  to  develop  new  strength  in  the  psychological 
work  at  Brown  University,  but  he  also  served  many  postwar 
peacetime  interests  of  national  Psychology.  For  example,  in 
1945  he  was  a  member  of  a  special  committee  to  advise  Har- 
vard on  the  place  of  Psychology  in  that  great,  complex  modern 
university. 

Many  other  able  psychologists,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, served  at  Brown  during  Dr.  Hunter's  chairmanship. 
These  include:  Drs.  Donald  B.  Lindsey,  Frank  W.  Finger, 
Richard  L.  Solomon,  William  A.  McClelland.  Victor  G.  Laties. 
and  others.  A  number  of  scholars  on  the  present  staff  began 
their  work  at  Brown  during  Dr.  Hunter's  years,  including; 
Drs.  Carl  Pfaffman.  Loren  A.  Riggs.  Kennison  T.  Bosquet, 
and  others. 

Among  those  who  now  or  in  the  past  have  contributed  to 
the  distinction  of  Brown's  Department  of  Psychology'  should 
'be  mentioned:  Stanley  B.  Williams.  Carl  P.  Duncan.  Gregory 
A.  Kimble.  G.  Robert  Grice.  John  S.  Fulcher.  David  Zeaman. 
Gerald  R.  Pascal.  John  K.  Bare,  Walter  C.  Stanley,  William 


W.  Lambert,  Rosemary  Pierrel,  Eli  Z.  Rubin,  Bruce  M.  Ross, 
Julius  W.  Kling,  Missim  Levy,  Trygg  Engen,  Anthony  Davids, 
Russell  M.  Church,  Frances  L.  Clayton,  Judy  F.  Rosenblith, 
Lewis  P.  Lipsitt.  John  Krauskopf,  Donald  S.  Blough.  Allan 
M.  Schrier,  and  Robert  P.  Erickson. 

The  Contributions  of  Pfaffman  and  liiggs 
Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Carl  Pfaffman,  I  cannot  re- 
sist pointing  out  that  he  was  an  able  Brown  undergraduate  and 
for  two  years  a  brilliant  graduate  student  in  Psychology  when 
I  was  here.  After  these  American  graduate  years  he  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  and  went  to  Oxford  and  later 
to  Cambridge  University,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
Physiology.  At  Cambridge  he  was  a  special  research  student 
of  the  man  who  is,  I  suppose,  the  world's  most  eminent  neu- 
rologist, E.  D.  Adrien.  who  now  has  the  resounding  and 
well-earned  title  of  First  Baron  of  Cambridge.  His  work  in 
both  Psychology  and  Physiology  has  given  Dr.  Pfaffman  a 
unique  background  for  research  and  instruction  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  human  senses.  His 
research  and  writing  in  these  fields  during  his  years  on  the 
Brown  Faculty  have  already  made  him  quite  literally  world- 
famous. 

Dr.  Loren  A.  Riggs  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  with  Dr.  Hunter 
and  Dr.  Graham  at  Clark  University  in  1936.  After  fine  work 
as  a  National  Research  Council  Fellow  at  the  Johnson  Foun- 
dation for  Medical  Physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  came  to  Brown  in  1938.  His  research  on  the  quantitative 
aspects  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  mechanisms  of 
the  eye  and,  above  all,  his  technical  mastery  of  the  complex 
physical  apparatus  required  for  such  studies,  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  investigators  in  this  im- 
portant and  technical  field  of  Physiological  Psychology. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline  and  with  many  errors  of  omission, 
is  the  inspiring  story  of  the  human  background  of  this  truly 
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notable  Department  of  this  great  University.  Many  definitions 
have  been  given  of  a  university,  but,  to  me,  the  best  one  is 
very  simple:  A  university  is  a  company  of  mature,  able, 
broadly  cultivated  investigators  and  teachers,  who  know  at 
once  how  to  welcome,  to  inspire,  and  to  instruct  able  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  join  them  in  the  joy  of  scholarly 
work  and  in  productive  research.  If  this  definition  is  satisfac- 
tory, then  certainly  Brown's  Department  of  Psychology  has 
made  and  continues  to  make  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  learned  world. 

Indeed,  for  66  years,  this  Department  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology has  helped  students  to  think  expertly  about  mental 
processes.  Here  competent  and  carefully  selected  young  men 
and  women  have  thus  learned  that  the  mind  can  be  studied  in 
a  quantitative  and  scientific  way. 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has 
made  a  recent  official  study  of  all  American  psychologists. 
Brown,  Rochester,  and  Clark  Universities  stand  out  in  this 
book  because  of  the  notable  graduate  students  these  institu- 
tions have  trained.  The  statistics  given  in  this  book  show  that 
Brown  and  the  other  two  universities  mentioned  above  exceed 
during  the  period  selected  all  of  the  other  universities  of 
America  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  eminent  Ph.D.'s  trained 
to  total  Ph.D.'s  granted. 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  has  been  concerned  with 
people — that  is,  as  they  will  often  say  in  this  new  Laboratory. 
with  sense  organs,  brains,  and  muscles  in  action.  I  now  want 
to  say  something  of  my  delight  in  the  new  bricks  and  mortar 
that  are  now  dedicated.  It  is  indeed  (one  can  only  use  the 
word)  wonderful  that  this  efi'ective  structure  for  study  and 
research  has  come  into  being.  Now  at  last  at  Brown  University 
the  science  that  deals  with  the  human  mind  has  literally 
crawled  out  of  its  coal  bins  and  climbed  down  from  its  attics 
to  begin  its  work  in  this  dignified,  suitable,  and  well-named 
edifice. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  the 
role  of  Scientific  Psychology  in  the  modern  world.  As  I  sug- 
gested at  the  outset,  this  field  of  study  is  old:  when  properly 
understood,  it  is  a  respected  one  in  higher  education.  Today 
I  feel  that  the  kind  of  experimental  work  that  is  done  at 
Brown  is  especially  needed  to  advance  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  Psychology.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge 
of  human  mental  life  can  do  much  to  help  so-called  normal 
individuals  to  lead  etfective  and  constructive  lives  in  our 
society.  Unhappily,  it  is  also  true  that  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  mental  illness  is  still  one  of  the  great  continuing  problems. 

Research  in  pure  Scientific  Psychology  is  not  the  only  road 
that  will  be  followed  to  the  understanding  that  is  bound  to 
come  in  this  ancient  and  perplexing  type  of  human  illness. 
But  the  kind  of  knowledge  about  human  brains  and  human 
behavior  that  is  patiently  sought  in  the  research  that  will  be 
done  in  the  Walter  S.  Hunter  Laboratory  will  ultimately  help 
in  many  advances  toward  the  great  human  goal  of  keeping 
men  mentally  healthy  and  in  curing  mental  illness  when  it 
does  arise.  For  many  years  under  the  championship  of  such 
great  men  as  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  there  has  been  a  close,  effec- 
tive relationship  between  Psychology  at  Brown  and  Psychiatry 
in  the  city  of  Providence. 

We  can  be  sure  of  more:  This  building  in  the  years  ahead 
will  help  Brown  to  maintain  and  accelerate  its  widely  ac- 
claimed and  deservedly  recognized  leadership  in  the  study  of 
Scientific  Psychology.  This  handsome  brick  and  mortar  re- 
search and  teaching  tool  will  help  in  a  significant  way  in  the 
age-old  quest  for  a  more  adequate  and  effective  understanding 
of  normal  and  abnormal  mental  life.  What  better  use  had  ever 
been  made  of  bricks  and  plaster  and  electric  wires  than  thus  to 
be  put  at  the  service  of  a  science  that  has  as  its  subject  matter 
that  central  aspect  of  the  cosmos:  the  mind  of  man? 


Brown's  Position: 


Discrimination 
in  Fraternities 


APPLAUSE  at  the  end  of  a  Chapel  talk  at  Brown  has  always 
.  been  accorded  with  some  discrimination:  it  may  be  en- 
thusiastic, it  may  be  courteous;  often  the  speaker,  by  con- 
cluding with  a  prayer,  may  suggest  that  applause  would  be 
no  more  appropriate  than  after  any  sermon.  What  we  are 
leading  up  to  is  our  impression  that  few  messages  from  the 
Sayles  Hall  platform  have  been  greeted  with  such  approval 
as  President  Keeney's  talk  on  Oct.  23. 

Speaking  to  the  Juniors,  he  talked  cogently  for  a  bit  about 
school  segregation  in  the  South.  Then  he  spoke  of  something 
closer  to  home,  reminding  his  hearers  that  his  text  was:  "Let 
Him  Who  Is  Without  Sin  Cast  the  First  Stone." 

"We  sometimes  act,"  he  said,  "as  if  segregation  ceased 
at  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  as  if  prejudice  did  not  exist 
in  the  North,  particularly  in  New  England.  This  is  not  the 
case.  .  .  .  We  are  not  in  a  good  position  to  throw  very  many 
stones  as  yet." 

Some  universities,  he  pointed  out.  have  been  well  ahead 
of  the  population  as  a  whole  in  these  matters.  And  Brown  has 
been  a  leader:  "The  Charter  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
religious  tests  for  students,  and,  long  before  the  18th  cen- 
tury was  over,  Jews  were  admitted  to  the  student  body  of  this 
Christian  college.  Negroes  were  admitted  here  long  before 
they  were  at  most  of  the  other  New  England  colleges,  and 
consistently  in  greater  numbers.  There  is  little  prejudice 
among  the  students  of  this  Campus."  Dr.  Keeney  said.  "When 
latent  prejudice  becomes  overt,  it  is  a  notable  case." 

"Some  of  the  fraternities,  however,"  he  went  on,  "have 
clauses  in  their  constitutions  which  are  discriminatory  in 
character.  Our  local  Chapters  have  long  opposed  these  clauses 
and  have  taken  a  position  against  them  in  the  national  meet- 
ings, sometimes  with  unpleasant  after-effects. 

"As  recently  as  1952.  six  fraternities  on  this  Campus  had 
such  formal  clauses;  now  only  three  have.  This  represents 
progress — rather  slow  but  nevertheless  marked  progress.  The 
members  of  two  of  the  remaining  fraternities  with  discrim- 
inatory clauses  oppose  discrimination  in  the  national;  the 
third  may.  The  Interfraternity  Council  and  the  student  body 
as  a  whole  oppose  it.  One  should  always  remember  that,  when 
a  negative  clause  is  removed,  only  a  barrier  is  torn  down. 
Whether  or  not  people  will  pass  through  the  opening  is 
another  matter. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  why  we  do  not  issue  an  ultima- 
tum that  fraternities  with  such  clauses  must  leave  the  Campus 
if  they  do  not  remove  them  before  a  certain  date.  The  fact 
that  fraternities  reside  in  buildings  owned  by  the  University, 
but  in  which  they  have  a  vested  right,  complicates  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  see  no  sense  in  pretending  that  it  does  not. 

"We  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  our  students  are  free 
to  live  by  the  principles  of  the  University.  Thus,  we  have 
a  dual,  inseparable  obligation  to  resist  efforts  of  an  outside 
national  to  tell  our  locals  whom  they  may  not  invite  and 
our  own  temptation  to  tell  the  locals  whom  they  should 
take.  We   have  helped  our  Chapters   in   their  efforts  to  get 
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the  clauses  voted  out.  I  think  that  our  policy  has  had  more 
effect  on  the  nationals  and  especially  on  the  locals  than  the 
ultimata  delivered  at  some  other  institutions.  In  any  case,  the 
statistics  I  have  just  cited  show  progress. 

"I  have  often  been  asked  what  our  position  would  be  if 
a  Chapter  on  this  Campus  were  expelled  from  the  national 
or  withdrew  from  it  because  of  these  clauses — or  for  any 
other  reason  that  left  the  local  respectable,  for  that  matter. 
My  answer  is,  as  Mr.  Wriston's  was,  that  such  a  Chapter 
would  be  as  welcome  as  a  local  fraternity  as  it  is  now  as 
part  of  a  national.  This  is  my  personal  opinion  and  that  of 
other  officers  of  administration. 

'"I  still  believe  that  the  best  way  to  solve  this  problem  is 
by  patient  and  consistent  pressure,  mostly  from  inside  the 
local  Chapters.  I  believe  that  the  growth  of  tolerance  through- 
out the  country  and  the  inevitable  progress  toward  desegre- 
gation will  support  this  position." 

Hunter  Lal^oratory  Dedication 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

until  we  have  occupied  it  for  several  years  before  we  talk  too 
much  about  its  adequacy. 

■'We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  cooperative  architect,  as 
well  as  a  University  President  and  a  Chairman  of  our  Build- 
ing Committee  who  were  all  anxious  to  give  us  what  we 
wanted.  But  at  times  it  took  a  little  persuading  to  convince 
them  that  we  were  not  all  crazy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
still  trying  to  explain  just  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the 
'windowless  little  rooms,"  especially  those  in  the  elementary 
and  advanced  laboratory  suites.  But  it  appears  to  be  just 
about  the  ideal  building  for  our  Department  of  Psychology." 

The  first  two  months  of  occupancy  bore  out  this  advance 
belief.  Already  much  of  the  surplus  space  has  been  absorbed, 
some  of  it  to  house  new  staff,  graduate  students,  and  their 
research.  Colleagues  elsewhere  have  watched  with  interest 
the  planning  and  building  at  Brown;  many  have  paid  visits 
since  the  fail.  The  professional  press  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion. So  far,  Dr.  Schlosberg  has  told  them,   the  building  is 


"extremely   satisfactory"   for   teaching,   office   space,   and   re- 
search. 

You  got  an  impression  of  high  morale,  of  delight  in  the 
new  home  already  lived  in.  It  was  remarkable  how,  despite  the 
move  to  the  Hunter  Laboratory,  there  had  been  a  minimum 
interruption  in  the  research  work.  New  projects,  long  delayed 
because  of  physical  limitations  in  the  old  buildings,  have  been 
begun  with  relief  and  enthusiasm. 

Bergethon  to  Keeney 

PRESIDENT  Keeney  delivered  in  person  the  compliments 
of  Brown  University  when  its  former  Dean,  Dr.  K,  Roald 
Bergethon,  was  installed  as  President  of  Lafayette  College 
in  October.  He  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  inaugural 
luncheon  as  well. 

One  of  President  Bergethon's  first  official  acts  was  to  confer 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Keeney.  The  cita- 
tion, unconventional  in  the  intimacy  of  its  portraiture,  fol- 
lows: 

"Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney,  of  your  accomplishments  let 
others  speak.  I  would  rather  speak  more  personally.  Bom 
6000  miles  apart,  you  and  I  were  brought  together  at  the 
University  of  which  you  are  now  President.  It  was  ever  easy 
to  enjoy  your  wit.  Your  companionship,  like  your  teaching, 
was  stimulating,  teasing,  shattering — for  the  thrust  of  your 
mind  cast  aside  convention  and  found  the  feet  of  clay  of  any 
idol.  In  the  close  fellowship  of  cornmon  labors,  I  came  to 
know  the  deeper  reaches  of  understanding  and  the  quick 
sympathy  for  the  troubled  which  made  you  a  great  Dean.  I 
came  to  appreciate  also  the  courage  of  conviction  and  the 
integrity  of  self-discipline  \\hich  with  your  abilities  place  you 
today  among  the  foremost   college  and   university  leaders." 

Also  in  Easton  for  the  ceremonies  was  Brown's  Prof.  VV. 
Freeman  Twaddell,  representing  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  He  and  Dr.  Bergethon  were  office-mates  in 
Marston  Hall  during  the  latter"s  teaching  days  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages. 
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Russia  Raged  Against  Pasternak 
Because  He  Had  Dared  Uphold 


The  Intolerable  Notion 


By  JUx\N  LOPEZ-MORILLAS 


THE  PRESS  of  the  entire  world  this  fall  announced  that  the 
1958  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  had  been  awarded  to  a  68- 
year-old  Russian  by  the  name  of  Boris  Pasternak.  Until  then, 
his  fame  could  hardly  have  been  described  as  worldwide,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  rightfully  belongs  among  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  20th  century.  But  poets,  particularly  those  who 
write  in  languages  which  are  still  fairly  unfamiliar  to  well- 
educated  men  in  the  West,  are  not  listened  to  nowadays  with 
the  eagerness  and  veneration  bestowed  upon  them  in  former 
times. 

Pasternak's  poetry,  therefore,  was  known  and  appreciated  by 
very  few  people  outside  the  Slavic  world;  though  samples  of 
his  verse  were  available  in  English,  French,  and  German,  the 
translations  were  neither  felicitous  nor  encompassing  enough 
to  permit  a  judicious  evaluation  of  the  work  of  this  man. 

The  outside  world  knew,  however,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Pasternak  had  been  relatively  silent.  He  had  largely 
set  aside  creative  work  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  the  trans- 
lation of  foreign  authors,  particularly  Shakespeare,  into 
Russian.  Many  Western  critics  concluded,  thereby,  that 
Pasternak's  career  was  ended  and  that,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  spend  his  declining  years  in 
voluntary  obscurity  at  his  country  house  not  far  from  Moscow. 

The  Storm  Over  "Doctor  Zhivago" 
But  Western  critics  were  apparently  mistaken.  In  addition 
to  his  translating  labors,  Pasternak  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  composition  of  a  novel,  "Doctor  Zhivago."  The 
English  version  of  it  was  released  in  September.  For  the  first 
time,  the  general  reader  outside  Russia  could  become  aware 
of  the  kind  of  man  Pasternak  is:  of  his  regard  for  values,  his 
exaltation  of  human  dignity,  his  ethical  sense,  his  profound 
compassion — in  short,  his  humaneness.  This  was  in  addition 
to  literary  gifts  which  are  of  the  first  order:  his  craftsmanship, 
virtuosity,  and  imagination,  all  of  them  eminent  enough  to 
warrant  him  a  place  among  the  novelists  in  the  grand 
Russian  manner  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  worthy  colleague 
of  Gogol  and  Turgenev,  Dostoevski  and  Tolstoy. 

Even  after  the  English  translation  of  "Doctor  Zhivago"  was 
published,  Pasternak  might  have  received  only  a  siicces 
d'estime  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Swedish 
Academy  decided  to  award  him  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 
Then  the  storm  broke.  The  entire  Soviet  propaganda 
structure  launched  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  the  re- 
cipient of  this  coveted  award.  In  the  course  of  this  vicious 
onslaught,  he  has  been  called  a  traitor,  a  degenerate,  an  enemy 
of  the  Soviet  people;  he  has  been  told  to  leave  Russia,  to  stop 


polluting  the  clean  Soviet  air,  and  go  to  the  West  in  order  to 
collect  his  30  pieces  of  silver. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  what  caused  this  portentous  drive  is 
not  the  award  itself  but  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
attendant  publicity,  millions  of  people  throughout  the  free 
world  will  now  read  the  condemned  book.  What  is  even  more 
important,  millions  of  people  inside  the  Communist  bloc  will 
wonder  why  a  book  still  unknown  to  them  has  brought  forth 
so  extraordinary  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  their  Government. 

Why  Was  the  Soinet  So  Furious? 

And  here  we  find  a  most  astonishing  situation,  for  it  must 
be  realized  that  this  book  advocates  no  specific  political  or 
economic  doctrines.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  social  or 
historical  document;  nor  does  it  attack  or  defend  any  person, 
living  or  dead.  It  cannot  be  any  of  these  things,  of  course,  for 
it  is  only  a  piece  of  fiction,  a  web  of  fabulous  events  spun  by 
the  creative  imagination  of  a  man. 

Is  this  not  really  perplexing?  Is  it  not  astounding  that  so 
colossal  an  organization  as  the  Soviet  State,  intent  on  ex- 
hibiting before  the  whole  world  its  prodigious  might  and 
arrogant  self-confidence,  should  at  the  same  time  betray  so 
much  vexation  and  nervousness  in  the  presence  of  a  humble 
piece  of  fiction?  What  is  there  in  a  book  of  this  sort  which 
might  conceivably  provoke  so  hysterical  a  reaction? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  man — the  man  called  Boris  Pasternak, 
the  teller  of  a  story  and  the  creator  of  a  set  of  characters.  And 
this  man  is  not  a  political,  social,  or  economic  entity,  an 
anonymous  unit;  nor  is  he,  even  if  considered  otherwise,  an 
historian  or  a  metaphysician  or  a  scientist.  He  is  not  reducible 
to  any  of  the  many  divisions  to  which  a  human  being  may  be 
assigned  for  statistical  purposes.  He  is  a  simple  man,  which 
means  that  he  is  whole.  He  must  be  accepted  and  understood 
in  his  wholeness,  in  his  integrity. 

Like  all  genuine  literary  artists,  Pasternak  commits  himself 
entirely  to  his  work.  Intelligence  and  spontaneity,  will  and 
sentiment,  imagination  and  intuition — in  short,  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  rich  personality — are  blended  together  in  the 
creation  of  a  make-believe  world  which  is  at  once  the  syn- 
thesis and  the  enhancement  of  the  real  one.  For  literature  is, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  the  only  field  of  human  endeavor 
which  gives  man  a  full  awareness  of  his  integral  self,  of  what 
it  is  or  would  like  to  be.  And  it  is  in  the  best  of  literature  that 
man  finds  the  best  image  of  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  "Doctor  Zhivago"  that,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  an  artist,  Pasternak  has  sought  to  uphold  this  notion  of 
integrity.  Rather  than  become  a  purveyor  of  official  dogma,  a 
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■THE  HUMANITIES 
must  be  the  core  of 
any  educational  sys- 
tem that  pretends  to 
create  free  men." 


kept  writer  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  chose  to  remain 
silent  for  many  years.  We  owe  "Doctor  Zhivago"  to  the  brief 
decompression  that  followed  Stalin's  death,  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  spirit  of  man  will  burgeon  again  after  many 
years  of  congealment. 

Pasternak's  case  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all.  At  a  time 
which,  like  the  present,  is  beset  by  dehumanizing  forces  each 
day  more  impersonal  and  divisive,  it  is  the  inescapable  duty 
of  every  man  endowed  with  sensitivity  and  imagination  to 
assert  this  kind  of  integrity  with  courage  and  responsibility. 
No  technological  skills,  no  scientific  achievements,  no  political 
ideologies  or  social  panaceas  will  ever  compensate  a  human 
being  for  the  loss  of  his  individual  dignity.  Against  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  specialization,  he  must  at  all  times  insist 
that  he  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  whole  man;  he  must  proclaim 
besides  that  the  notion  of  wholeness  lies  at  the  base  of  every- 
thing that  is  meaningful  to  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  individual  human  being  is 
an  intricate  net  of  delicate  relationships  on  whose  functional 
interdependence  hang  precariously  both  his  life  and  his  chance 
for  happiness.  Moreover,  what  we  ca41  "culture"  is  the  sum 
total  of  those  relationships,  the  articulation  of  real  and  ideal 
values  which  make  understandable  what  otherwise  would  be 
an  absurd  existence.  Those  values,  admittedly,  are  imponder- 
able. No  one  knows  the  value,  let  us  say,  of  Sophocles'  "An- 
tigone," Leonardo's  "Last  Supper,"  Spinoza's  "Ethics,"  or  a 
Mozart  string  quartet — just  as  no  one  knows  the  value  of 
justice,  or  truth,  or  beauty,  or  goodness.  We  know  only  that 
life,  as  we  have  come  to  understand  it,  would  be  intolerable 
in  the  absence  of  such  things. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  humaneness.  The  elaboration  of 
this  meaning  is  the  function  of  the  Humanities.  The  disci- 
plines regarded  as  humane  (Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the 
Arts)  seek,  therefore,  to  make  man  conscious  of  his  radical 
integrity.  This  quest  comes  prior  to  any  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  many  specialized  activities  into  which  his  life  orbit 
may  lead  him. 

The  Search  a  Man  Must  Undertake 
Such  disciplines  invite  him  to  reflect  on  that  wondrous 
enigma  which  is  the  individual  human  being,  on  man's  condi- 
tion and  man's  fate,  on  how  man  has  seen  himself  at  various 
stages  in  the  stream  of  history,  on  his  achievements,  failures, 
and  hopes,  on  his  greatness  and  pettiness. 

But,  above  all,  he  is  invited  to  reflect  on  his  uniqueness,  a 
quality  which  makes  of  each  man  an  induplicable  point  of 


view  from  which  to  survey  the  entire  universe.  Through  that 
fiction  which  is  a  poem,  a  painted  canvas,  a  hewn  stone,  or  a 
philosophical  system,  man  is  forever  looking  for  himself.  His 
search  goes  on  even  when  he  suspects  that  it  may  prove  un- 
successful, but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  irrelevant  to  dwell  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  fruitless. 

Man  must  perforce  undertake  his  search  if  he  hopes  to  pre- 
serve what  in  him  is  most  characteristically  human:  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  individual  destiny.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
forever  restless  and  dissatisfied;  he  must  forever  ponder  and 
question.  If  he  ever  ceases  to  do  so,  he  will  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  social  and  political  tyranny  or  (which  is  just  as  bad)  to 
lazy  righteousness.  Among  the  many  descriptions  given  of 
man,  one  of  the  most  adequate  qualifies  him  as  "an  animal 
who  asks  questions."  And  it  may  well  be  that  perplexity  is  the 
normal  condition  of  human  existence. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  Pasternak's  case  becomes  exem- 
plary. A  free  mind,  an  inquisitive  mind,  a  mind  still  untouched 
by  the  urge  to  conform,  is  what  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  State 
can  never  tolerate.  This  is  why  anyone  who  calls  for  absolute 
subservience  to  an  ideological  structure,  to  a  body  of  doc- 
trine, is  by  that  fact  alone  guilty  of  the  worst  possible  crime: 
the  degradation  of  man.  A  man  is  not  degraded  when  he  is 
subjected  to  physical  indignities,  public  derision,  or  vicious 
insults.  He  is  degraded  only  when  his  mind  is  denied  the  right 
to  inquire  after  the  truth  and  to  proclaim  it. 

The  Humanities  and  Their  W arranty 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  suggest  that  the  Humanities  must 
be  the  core  of  any  educational  system  that  pretends  to  create 
free  men.  Conversely,  they  must  be  eliminated,  restricted,  or 
vitiated  in  any  educational  system  whose  aim  is  to  turn  men 
into  willing  instruments  or  servants  of  a  political  doctrine  or 
social  ideology.  Those  disciplines  which  have  no  specific 
human  content,  like  Physics  or  Mathematics,  may  grow  and 
flourish  under  the  most  infamous  of  tyrannies,  without  in  any 
degree  losing  what  is  essential  in  them.  But  no  discipline 
that  touches  on  anything  human  will,  if  placed  in  a  similar 
situation,  remain  true  to  its  nature. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Whoever  applies  himself 
to  the  Humanities  must,  of  necessity,  begin  by  postulating  the 
infinite  richness  and  variety  of  man — infinite  precisely  because 
it  escapes  all  attempts  to  capture  it  and  fit  it  into  a  set  of  pre- 
conceived patterns.  But  such  a  postulate  is  quite  intolerable 
to  a  rigid  body  of  political  or  social  doctrine,  which  must  be- 
gin by  setting  up  its  own  notion  of  what  man  is  or  should  be, 
and  then  must  go  on  to  force  him  to  conform  with  that  notion. 

To  apply  oneself  to  the  Humanities  is,  in  addition,  to  gain 
access  into  an  area  in  which  all  faculties  are  called  into  play 
and  are  compelled  to  operate  vigorously.  Intelligence,  imag- 
ination, judiciousness,  open-mindedness,  taste — each  stimu- 
lates the  other  and  is,  in  turn,  stimulated  by  them.  Since  they 
are  essentially  not  factual  (what  is  factual  in  them  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  least  relevant),  they  become  an  object  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  of  purely  intellectual  exercise. 

This  means  that  we  never  have  a  knowledge  of,  for  in- 
stance, Hamlet  or  the  Sistine  Madonna,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  a  chemical  compound  or  a  mathe- 
matical theorem.  Whereas  the  latter  are  learned  once  and  for 
all,  the  former  will  continue  to  defy  full  apprehension.  They 
will  be  challenging  and  elusive.  Every  time  we  approach 
them,  they  will  reveal  to  us  a  new,  unsuspected  facet.  This  will 
be,  in  reality,  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  a  part  of  ourselves — 
or.  I  should  say.  of  our  changing  selves — of  the  subtle  changes 
which  time  brings  about  in  our  personality,  a  part  of  our  ever 
wider  and  richer  experience. 

These,  in  short,  are  the  Humanities  as  seen  by  one  who 
professes  them.  This  is  what  he,  at  least,  hopes  to  impart  to 
the  young  men  and  women  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
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CARLETON  MORSE   13: 


His  Hobby  Stands 
As  a  Memorial 


Bv  ROSS  V.  HERSEY 


THE  LIFELONG  INTEREST  of  a  Brown  graduate  in  the  whal- 
ing industry,  spariced  by  memories  of  boyhood  days  when 
whale  oil  casks  still  lent  their  pungent  odor  to  the  wharves 
of  his  native  New  Bedford,  has  brought  to  the  Library  of 
Brown  University  an  unusual  collection  of  books  and  other 
material  related  to  whaling.  The  collection,  amassed  by  the 
late  Carleton  D.  Morse  '13,  has  been  presented  to  the  library 
as  a  memorial  to  him  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Doris  C.  Morse,  and 
their  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Morse,  a  1956  graduate 
of  Pembroke  College. 

Morse  was  long  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  Brown 
alumni  activities  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
President  of  The  Friends  of  the  Library  of  Brown  University. 
He  was  also  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  when  it  was  first  sent  to  all 
Brown  men.  Throughout  his  adult  years  he  collected  books, 
periodicals,  whalers'  logs  and  journals,  newspaper  files,  letters 
and  other  documents  having  to  do  with  whaling.  His  interest 
extended  to  adventures  on  the  high  seas,  perilous  exploration 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  books  dealing  with  the  anatomy 
and  habits  of  the  whale,  and  the  rich  folklore  of  the  whaling 
ships. 

Enriching  the  John  Hay 

The  Morse  collection  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Brown  library  in  that  of  the  more  than  800  volumes  listed 
to  date,  less  than  200  are  duplicates  of  books  already  in 
the  library.  Additional  material,  including  letters,  pamphlets 
and  other  matter,  comprises  nearly  500  items,  still  being 
processed  by  the  library  stalT.  The  material  is  expected  to  be 
of  great  value  to  students  competing  for  the  Collins  Prize  in 
American  Marine  History,  offered  annually  for  a  paper  deal- 
ing with  the  American  Navy  or  Merchant  Marine.  This  is  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  '08. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  most  of  the  classics  of  whal- 
ing literature,  both  fiction  and  personal  and  historical  ac- 
counts of  voyages.  There  are  books  in  various  languages — 
French,  German,  Dutch  and  Swedish,  even  half  a  dozen 
volumes  in  Japanese.  Early  18th  century  books  include 
Churchill's  massive,  four-volume,  "Voyages  and  Travels," 
published  in  London  in  1704,  a  1715  French  book  of 
voyages  and  British  and  German  volumes  dealing  with  the 
Greenland  trade  and  whale-fishing,  published  in  1722  and 
1723.  Many  of  these  old  books  are  in  excellent  condition. 

One  of  the  Japanese  books,  "Nagatsume  Okura,"  pub- 
is 


lished  in  Tokyo  in  1826.  deals  with  the  extermination  of  lo- 
custs by  the  use  of  whale  oil,  but  also  describes  methods 
of  catching  the  whale  and  extracting  its  oil.  The  scarce  au- 
thor's edition  of  Alexander  Starbuck's  'The  History  of  the 
American  Whale  Fishery  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1876," 
published  in  1878,  is  in  the  collection,  as  are  the  writings  of 
the  Scoresbys,  father  and  son,  historians  of  the  British 
whaler. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  books  published  during  the  two 
decades  preceding  the  Civil  War,  when  whaling,  then  at  its 
height,  was  on  the  verge  of  decline  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  the  petroleum  industry.  The  inquiring  reader  wUI 
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find  numerous  "instructive"  works,  concerned  with  shipbuild- 
ing, navigation,  seamanship  and  with  technical  and  profes- 
sional advice  possibly  valuable  to  whaleship  owners  and  op- 
erators. Sea  yarns  and  sailors"  songs  found  their  way  into 
books,  as  did  moral  warnings  against  the  evils  of  foreign 
ports.  The  letterbook  of  the  firm  of  Isaac  Rowland,  Jr..  & 
Co.,  1835  to  1838.  a  large  selection  of  other  letters,  and 
account  books  of  ship's  outfitters  provide  invaluable  informa- 
tion about  the  economic  aspects  of  the  whaling  industry. 
Whalers'  log  books,  some  of  them  illustrated  by  sketches  of 
ships  and  whales,  provide  detailed  pictures  of  the  life,  some- 
times exciting,  often  dull,  aboard  ship  on  long  whaling 
voyages. 

The  collection  includes  more  than  40  volumes  of  the 
Whalers'  Shipping  List  and  Merchants'  Transcript,  published 
at  New  Bedford  every  Tuesday  morning  for  many  years.  It 
provides  interesting  sidelights  on  the  magnitude  and  the 
decline  of  whaling  from  New  England  ports.  The  four-page 
paper,  which  cost  $2  a  year,  or  $1.50  in  advance,  listed  all 
whalers  in  service,  with  latest  reports  as  to  position  and  oil 
cargoes.  Just  before  the  Civil  War,  nearly  500  whalers  were 
listed,  more  than  half  of  them  from  New  Bedford  and  from 
Fairhaven,  just  across  the  river.  Nantucket,  pioneer  whaling 
port,  had  72  ships  at  sea  in.  1846,  but  six  years  later  its  fleet 
had  dropped  to  14  and  in  1869  to  a  mere  eight.  Nearly 
every  Buzzards  Bay  town,  along  with  New  London.  Fall 
River,  Newport,  and  Warren  had  its  whalers  at  sea. 

The  Toll  from  Southern  Raiders 

Civil  War  raiders  and  other  causes  dropped  the  whaling 
roster  to  297  ships  in  1864,  with  New  Bedford  claiming  190. 
By  1900  the  fleet  was  down  to  51  ships,  less  than  half  from 
New  Bedford.  San  Francisco  had  16  ships  at  sea,  10  of  them 
steamers.  The  day  of  the  sailing  whalers  was  almost  over. 
Books  devoted  to  the  Confederate  raiders  include  the  memoirs 
of  Admiral  Semmes,  one-time  commander  of  the  famous 
Alabama,  and  there  are  several  concerned  with  the  "Alabama 


Claims."  There  are  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, whose  skipper,  refusing  to  accept  verbal  reports  that 
the  war  was  over,  captured  and  burned  23  whalers  in  June, 
1865,  when  there  were  still  85  whaleships  in  the  North 
Pacific. 

The  Death  Blow  from  Petroleum 

As  early  as  1846,  the  heavy  shadow  of  petroleum  began 
to  darken  the  whalers'  horizon.  A  news  sheet  in  that  year 
carried  the  item:  "From  the  Petroleum  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  estimated  that  the  weekly  products  can  be  75.000 
barrels,  or  3,900,000  barrels  per  annum.  This  is  wealth 
indeed." 

There  is  in  the  collection  much  historical  material,  includ- 
ing official  records,  concerning  the  early  days  of  New  Bed- 
ford. Nantucket,  and  nearly  every  coastal  and  island  com- 
munity of  southeast  New  England,  along  with  many  books 
about  the  old  whaling  families  and  prominent  figures  in  these 
communities. 

"Is  The  Whale  a  Fish?"  was  a  question  discussed  "the- 
ologically, scholastically  and  historically"  in  a  book  published 
in  1819  which  provided  a  detailed  account  of  a  court  trial 
in  New  York  in  which  damages  of  $75  were  sought  by  a 
plaintiff  who  insisted  that  whale  oil  was  fish  oil.  Despite  con- 
siderable scientific  evidence  that  the  whale  actually  was  a 
mammal,  the  jury  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  whose  at- 
torneys cited  Greek.  Roman  and  Chaldean  writers  to  support 
his  contention  that  the  whale  was  a  fish.  It  probably  was 
only  a  coincidence  that  one  of  the  defense  witnesses  was 
Capt.  Preserved  Fish,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fish  and 
Grinnell. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  books  in  the  collection 
which  considered  the  whale  objectively,  ranging  from  the 
keen  observations  of  early  writers  to  precise  facts  in  modern 
scientific  and  official  reports.  The  hobby  of  a  loyal  Brunonian. 
which  gave  him  much  pleasure  through  the  years,  now  be- 
comes a  memorial  to  him  on  the  Campus  of  his  University. 
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The  Brown  Clubs  Report 


Association  Business 

THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Alumni  has  been  constituted 
as  follows  for  1958-59:  President  Foster  B. 
Davis,  Jr.,  '39  of  Providence,  Chairman; 
Treasurer  Richmond  H.  Sweet  '25  of  Har- 
rington, R.  1.;  President-Elect  C.  Manton 
Eddy  '22  of  Hartford;  Edward  T.  Rich- 
ards '27  of  Kingston,  R.  1.;  F.  Hartwell 
Swaffield  '37  of  Boston;  Bancroft  Little- 
field  '34  of  Providence;  Benjamin  A. 
Chase  '38  of  Orange,  Conn.;  Donald  V. 
Reed  '35  of  New  York;  and  Francis  S. 
Quillan  '33  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

At  the  meeting  on  Homecoming  Day, 
Joseph  F.  Lockett,  Jr.,  '42  outlined  a  plan 
for  reorganizing  alumni  effort  in  Sub- 
Freshman  work.  While  Alumni  Admission 
Committees  have  been  operating  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  in  the  past,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  responsibility  be  given  to  the 
Regional  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  to  improve  contacts  with  second- 
ary schools  through  local  Brunonians  in 
more  communities.  The  new  agency,  the 
Alumni  Admission  Advisory  Council,  was 
approved  as  a  functional  project  of  the 
Association  under  Lockett's  direction  as 
Temporary  Chairman.  The  agency  has  the 
support  of  Lloyd  W.  Cornell,  Jr.,  '44, 
Dean  of  Admission. 

Robert  Cummings  "50  and  Earl  W.  Har- 
rington, Jr.,  '41  reported  on  the  1958 
Alumni  Field  Day  last  June.  Harrington, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Class 
Secretaries,  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
Association  would  continue  its  sponsor- 
ship of  the  event  on  the  basis  of  its  first 
success. 

Support  of  the  Brown  University  Band 
is  being  given  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Richards.  Littlefield  has  accepted  appoint- 
ment to  lead  a  study  of  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  which  may  lead  to 
some  revisions  therein. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni  will  meet  ne.xt  in  New  York 
on  Friday,  Dec.  5,  probably  at  the  Brown 
University  Club. 

Pittsfield  Welcome 

Provost  Zenas  R.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Bliss 
were  the  guests  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Berkshire  County  on  Oct.  21  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Stanley  Club,  Pittsfield.  A  large 
group  of  alumni  and  their  wives,  along 
with  parents  of  entering  Freshmen  from 
the  area,  attended  to  hear  from  one  of  the 
University's  top  officials.  He  told  his  audi- 
ence that  Sputnik  reawakened  public  in- 
terest in  education,  and  that  "the  results 
can't  help  but  be  beneficial." 

The  invitation  to  the  parents  of  the 
Freshmen  was  a  "first"  for  the  Club,  but 
from  their  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
gathering  it  would  appear  that  this  for- 
mula will  be  followed  frequently  in  the 
future.  A  new  member,  Frank  B.  Mitchell 
'26,  French  teacher  at  the  Berkshire 
School,  showed  up  at  the  meeting  and  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  session.  Irving 
H.  Gamwell  '96  was  present,  waving  his 
'96  badge  from  a  previous  reunion;  his 
wife,  Pembroke  '02,  was  with  him. 

Paul  Tamburello  '34  was  reelected  Pres- 


ident of  the  Club.  Other  officers  for  the 
year  include:  Vice-Presidents — John  P. 
Palmer  '16  and  Clarence  C.  Chaffee  '24; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Simon    England    '35. 

Among  those  present:  From  Williams- 
town — Sidney  M.  Chisholm  '26  and  Mrs. 
Chisholm;  Francis  C.  Wilson  '41  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  From  Pittsfield — George  P.  Clay- 
son  '56,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  England,  Arthur  S. 
Fox  '23,  Theodore  Giddings  '29  and  Mrs. 
Giddings,  Leon  C.  Leoni  '43,  Charles  W. 
Maslin  '52,  Edwin  F.  McGowan  '42  and 
Mrs.  McGowan,  John  Paton  '14  and  Mrs. 
Paton.  From  Lee — Kenneth  Sheldon  '23. 
From  Great  Barrington — James  O.  Stan- 
iels  '35.  From  Dalton — Thomas  H.  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  '28. 

The  parents  were:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 


Sottile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Yeats,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Boos,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  Zeff. 

After  the  Princeton  Game 

The  Inn  at  Washington  Crossing  was 
the  scene  of  a  post-game  party  sponsored 
by  the  Trenton  Brown  Club  following  the 
Princeton  game  on  Nov.  1.  Good  food, 
fine  refreshments,  choice  chatter,  and  some 
"solid "  music  by  a  jazz  combo  from  Col- 
lege Hill  helped  to  make  this  affair  a  suc- 
cess. The  Committee  included  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ira  Keats  "51.  Bob  Dunham  '50,  John 
Ferns  '48,  Sam  Ungerleider  '39,  Roland 
Formidoni  '29,  Norm  Fisher  '50,  Bill 
Crossley  "49,  and  Gil  Lugossy  '58. 

Long  Island  Leaders 

Gerard  Fernandez  "46,  with  Hawkins, 
Delafield  &  Wood,  Wall  St.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Long  Island.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
Vice-President — David  Mittlemann  '36;Sec- 
iCanriniu'tl  on  pai;c  21  j 


Chicago  Golfers 

Dartmouth,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row.  won  possession  of  the  Brown  Cup  by 
defeating  Ivy  League  alumni  opponents  in 
their  annual  Chicago  tourney  at  Bob-O- 
Link  Golf  Club,  Highland  Park.  The  net 
scores:  Dartmouth  150.  Yale  154.  Colum- 
bia 154,  Pennsylvania  155,  Harvard  157, 
Princeton  163.  Brown  164,  and  Cornell 
166. 

Brown's  entry  was  the  team  of  F.  Abbott 
Brown  '26  and  A.  S.  George  "39.  The 
former,    whose   duties    in    connection    with 


the  tournament  are  usually  those  of  infor- 
mal secretary,  had  to  fill  in  when  James 
Sennott  '49  was  called  to  New  York. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  for  the  tourney 
and  a  great  success.  The  trophy  was  do- 
nated by  Chicagoland  alumni  of  Brown. 
Columbia  has  consented  to  sponsor  the 
event  in  1959. 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Chicago 
meets  for  luncheon  every  Thursday  noon 
in  a  private  dining  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  LaSalle  Street  YMCA,  19  South  La- 
Salle.  All  Brunonians  and  their  friends  are 
welcome. 
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BRUNONIANS  in  Rhode  Island's  South  County  held  their  annual  gathering  at  Wakefield's  Larchmont  Inn. 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
retary — John  Roe  "27;  Treasurer — V.  Don- 
ald Russo.  Jr.,  '50.  Roe  and  Russo  were 
also  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
along  with  John  C.  Hawkins  '53  and 
George  Held  "51. 

Ed  Rundquist  "27  was  in  charge  of  the 
football  get-together  held  on  Saturday 
morning.  Nov.  1.  prior  to  the  Princeton 
game.  Ed  arranged  with  the  authorities  at 
Princeton  for  suitable  parking  facilities  for 
Club  members.  A  large  group  of  alumni 
and  their  ladies  was  on  hand  for  the  picnic 
and  social  hour. 

Lackawanna  Looks  Ahead 
With  John  Dorer  '55  as  Program  Chair- 
man, the  Lackawanna  Brown  Club  is  en- 
joying one  of  its  most  active  seasons  in 
recent  years.  The  picnic  prior  to  the  Prince- 
ton game  was  a  huge  success  and  probably 
will  be  put  on  the  agenda  whenever  the 
Bears  invade  Tigertown.  Three  other  major 
events  have  been  tentatively  scheduled. 

The  Club  plans  to  join  with  the  Admis- 
sion Office  and  sponsor  a  meeting  of  all 
high  school  and  preparatory  school  boys 
from  the  area  who  are  interested  in  Brown. 
This  affair  will  be  held  sometime  during 
the  Christmas  holiday.  In  the  spring,  the 
Club  will  combine  with  the  Brown  Clubs 
of  Northeastern  New  Jersey  and  Eagle 
Rock  for  a  dinner  to  which  a  prominent 
University  speaker  will  be  invited.  Finally. 
in  May  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held, 
at  which  time  the  Lackawanna  Scholarship 
will  be  awarded  and  the  new  officers  will 
be  elected. 

Informing  Indianapolis 
On  Saturday,  Sept.  27,  the  Indianapolis 
Brown  Club  was  host  to  Director  of  Ad- 
mission Charlie  Doebler  at  a  luncheon  at 
Sam's  Subway,  one  of  Indianapolis'  more 
"atmospheric"   restaurants.  The  assembled 


group  enjoyed  immensely  the  informal  dis- 
cussion of  current  doings  at  Brown  as  well 
as  his  detailed  picture  of  the  Admission 
program.  Among  those  present  were  Howie 
Baetzhold  '44,  Charlie  Fort  '19,  Dan 
Grubbs  '26,  Don  Howarth  '39,  Al  Kessler 
'35,  Russell  Lane  '21,  Jack  Leonard  '49, 
and  Jim  McKelvey  "50. 


Brown  Battery's 
40th  Reunion 

FOURTEEN  Brown  men  were  among  the 
57  veterans  present  for  a  reunion  of  A 
Battery,  103rd  Field  Artillery,  26th  Divi- 
sion which  observed  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Armistice.  They  met  at  the  Crown 
Hotel,  Providence,  a  little  earlier  in  the 
fall  than  the  exact  anniversary  would  have 
called  for,  but  that  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  men  to  attend. 

They  included  J.  A.  Saacke  '11,  Secre- 
tary of  the  informal  organization  who 
caiTie  East  from  Tucson  for  the  meeting. 
Others  were:  Chairman  Carlos  Wright  '17 
and  Dr.  E.  M.  Knights  "17  of  the  commit- 
tee; P.  B.  Metcalf  16,  Dr.  S.  R.  Damon 
'16.  C.  B.  Reach  '17,  H.  T.  Tinker  17. 
P.  W.  Francis  '19,  H.  A.  Gilbert  19. 
E.  R.  Hering  19.  A.  J.  Frey  '20,  T.  F. 
Vance  '20,  F.  R.  Paty  '21,  and  F.  I.  Dan- 
iels "23.  Keach  offered  the  toast  in  honor 
of  the  Battery  men  who  died  in  France, 
as  well  at  others  who  have  passed  away 
since.  Another  toast  was  in  token  of  the 
high  esteem  and  affection  held  by  the  men 
for  their  World  War  1  Captain,  Gen.  Har- 
old R.  Barker,  who  was  present. 

For  many  years  Battery  A  was  known 
as  the  "Brown  Battery,"  because  of  the 
large  number  of  students  and  alumni  who 


A  Boston-Paris  Record 

When  a  four-jet  Pan  American 
Airways  Boeing  ^707  set  a  new  rec- 
ord for  a  flight  from  Boston  to  Paris 
recently,  Capt.  William  W.  Moss, 
Jr.,  '37  was  at  the  controls.  The 
veteran  pilot,  who  lives  in  Hunting- 
ton, N.  Y.,  set  the  plane  down  in 
France  six  hours  and  three  minutes 
after  leaving  New  England. 

The  previous  Boston-Paris  non- 
stop record  was  eight  hours  and  55 
minutes,  set  in  1951.  The  plane, 
with  a  normal  cruising  speed  of  575 
miles  an  hour,  carried  1 1 1  persons 
and  crew. 


enlisted  in  this  R.  1.  National  Guard  unit. 
Many  of  them  saw  service  on  the  Mexican 
Border,  and  more  joined  up  anticipating 
World  War  I  in  1916  and  1917.  When  the 
1st  Battalion  was  formed  from  A  Battery 
in  May,  1917,  the  Brown  men  were  dis- 
tributed generally  among  the  three  new 
batteries.  A,  B,  and  C,  but  A  Battery  re- 
tained the  informal  designation  of  "Brown 
Battery."  The  enlarged  unit  became  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  103rd  Field  .Artillery  of 
the  Yankee  Division  and  had  a  distin- 
guished combat  record  in  World  War  I. 

Still  more  Brunonians  added  their  names 
to  the  roster  in  1921  and  later  when  the 
battalion  was  expanded  into  the  103rd 
Field  Artillery  Regiment.  Although  its 
structure  was  altered  in  the  streamlining 
process  of  triangularization  before  World 
War  II,  the  continuity  with  the  old  re- 
mained, and  there  were  Brown  men  who 
served  with  it  through  all  the  action  in  a 
number  of  Pacific  areas. 
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FOR  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  in  a  row,  Brown  alumni  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  are  undertaking  100%  participation  in  the  Brown  University  Fund. 
Those  above  attended  a  reception  recently  given  by  Associate  Dean  Vernon 
R.  Alden  '45.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Barry  Markin  '57,  Alden,  Prof.  John   F. 


Glover  '32,  Edgar  Robinson  '55,  Sidney  Shulins  '54.  In  bock;  Jim  Kilpatrick 
'55,  John  Wood  '56,  Prof.  Paul  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  '48,  Robert  Kenny  '55,  Dick 
Smith  '55,  and  Jim  Rider  '55.  Not  in  the  picture:  Mike  McSherry  '54,  Henry 
Thompson  '57,  and  Frank  Wezniok  '54. 


Fund  Leader 

ROBERT  Parke  Fisler  '43,  Circulation 
•  Manager  of  Sports  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine, has  been  elected  National  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Fund  of  1959.  He  has  been  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Fund  for  the  past  three  years 
and  has  assisted  in  creating  its  campaign 
literature. 

Fisler  joined  the  circulation-promotion 
department  of  Time  Magazine  in  1950 
after  four  years  with  St.  Johns  Associates 
in  New  York.  He  was  named  Manager  the 
following  year  and  in  1956  transferred  to 
his  present  post  on  Sports  Illustrated.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  a  consultant  for 
the  American  Alumni  Council  on  the  han- 
dling of  direct  mail  solicitation,  a  field  in 
which  he  has  had  extensive  experience. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  as  an  Air 
Corps  pilot  in  India. 

Fisler  succeeds  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan 
'36,  who  led  the  1958  Fund  to  its  record 
total  of  $660,039. 


Development 

Allen  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  "40,  Executive 
l\  Director  of  the  Brown  University 
Fund  since  1952,  has  been  named  by  Pres- 
ident Keeney  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
University's  Development  Council,  with 
responsibility  for  all  fund  raising,  both 
annual  and  capital.  The  Development  Coun- 
cil, comprising  at  present  nine  key  uni- 
versity and  alumni  officials,  has  the  function 
of  coordinating  fund  raising  and  such  ac- 
tivities of  public  relations  and  alumni 
relations  as  contribute  to  its  success. 

The  appointment  of  Williams  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Development  Council  marks 
a  reassignment  of  function  resulting  from 
the  expressed  desire  of  Thomas  B.  Apple- 
get  "17,  Brown  Vice-President,  to  be  re- 
lieved of  executive  responsibility  for  fund 
raising.  He  considers  such  a  course  desira- 


ble because  of  his  expected  retirement 
prior  to  the  culmination  of  the  University's 
Bicentennial  Development  Program  in  1964. 
Appleget  will  continue  his  other  adminis- 
trative and  executive  duties. 

Under  Williams'  executive  direction  in 
support  of  successive  National  Chairmen 
heading  the  alumni  campaign  organization 
for  annual  giving,  the  Brown  University 
Fund  has  risen  from  $135,200  in  1952  to 
a  total  of  $660,039  this  year.  The  number 
of  donors  has  increased  from  4,035  to 
9,384. 

Capital  fund  raising,  centered  in  the 
Bicentennial  Program,  will  be  directed  by 
Daniel  W.  Earle  '34,  Assistant  to  the 
President.  His  associates  are  Dr.  Maurice 
J.  Mountain  "48  and  Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Rec- 
ord, Assistant  Vice-Presidents.  The  annual 
Brown  University  Fund  remains  under  the 


direction  of  Williams,  assisted  by  W.  E.  S. 
Moulton  '31,  Secretary  of  the  Fund.  Mrs. 
Byron  Stapelton,  Alumnae  Secretary,  con- 
tinues to  direct  the  annual  Pembroke  Col- 
lege Fund. 

The  Playbill 

THE  Theatre  season  in  Faunce  House 
for  1958-59  lists  nine  attractions.  Shake- 
speare's "The  Tempest""  was  the  first  pro- 
duction in  October,  and  was  followed  by 
Sandy  Wilson's  "The  Boy  Friend""  on  five 
evenings,  Nov.  11-15.  The  latter  musical 
comedy  has  been  a  long-time  hit  in  New 
York  and  London. 

Other  items  on  the  playbill:  Dec.  12-16, 
Jean  Anouilh"s  "The  Waltz  of  the  Torea- 
dors"" (Sock  and  Buskin).  Jan.  9-10,  Mo- 
liere"s  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules."'  March 
4-7,  Pirandello's  "Henry  IV"  (Sock  and 
Buskin).  March  11-12,  Pembroke  Dance 
Group.  Apr.  20-24,  Brownbrokers  Musical. 
May  7-9,  Tennessee  Williams'  "A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire,"  (English  24).  May  27-30, 
Gore  Vidal's  "Visit  to  a  Small  Planet" 
(Sock  and  Buskin  Alumni  production  for 
the  Commencement  season). 

Sock  and  Buskin  is  in  its  57th  year  of 
continuous  programming,  with  more  than 
250  full-length  plays  presented  in  its  his- 
tory. 


CHAIRMAN   FISLER   '43 


Dr.  Keeneys  Report 

Since  Dr.  Keeney  discusses  the 
Alumni  and  other  constituent  ele- 
ments in  "The  Body  Politic"  of 
Brown  University,  it  is  even  more 
appropriate  than  ever  that  this  An- 
nual Report  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The 
next  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Report;  our  regular  departments  fol- 
low thereafter. 
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HE  PUBLISHED  REPORTS  of  the  Presidents 
I  of  Brown  contain  many  scattered  remarks 
JL  about  the  function  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Alumni,  and  the  other  sections  of  the  body  politic 
of  the  University,  but  there  is  no  lengthy,  system- 
atic treatment.  The  nearest  approach  is  the  pam- 
phlet prepared  by  President  Wriston  entitled  The 
Structure  of  Brown  University.  My  own  puzzle- 
ment as  a  trustee  of  several  other  corporations,  and 
questions  from  members  of  this  body,  have  caused 
me  to  reflect  considerably  on  the  function  of  a 
trustee.  The  views  expressed  by  others  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Alumni  and  their  influence  have  caused 
me  to  consider  their  position  in  the  University. 
Expressed  wishes  of  some  alumni  leaders  for  an 
even  more  helpful  role  than  they  now  have  make 
it  desirable  to  give  them  more  opportunity  at  once 
to  serve  and  to  benefit  from  the  University. 

An  essay  was  written  many  years  ago  by  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn  entitled  "To  Whom  Are  We 
Responsible?" — "we"  being  the  President  and  the 
Faculty  and  the  answer  being  "to  our  consciences 
as  scholars."  Something  more  explicit  is  needed. 
Reading  this  essay  has  led  me  to  examine  the  place 
of  the  Faculty  and  Administration  in  our  govern- 
ment. The  result  is  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  University  as  a  body  politic 
or  as  a  corporate  body  with  governed,  governors, 
and  instruments  of  government.  I  make  this  in- 
quiry with  trepidation  because  there  are  tensions, 
jealousies,  and  fundamental  disagreements  which 
could  make  it  dangerously  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation of  word  and  intent:  the  Corporation,  for 
example,  might  feel  that  the  President  sought  ex- 
cessive power;  the  Faculty  might  feel  that  the 
Corporation  or  Administration  wished  to  exercise 
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too  close  control  of  instruction;  or  the  Alumni 
might  feel  that  their  independence  was  threatened. 
When  a  political  scientist  examines  any  body 
politic  he  sooner  or  later  asks  the  question, 
"Where  does  the  sovereignty  reside?"  In  other 
words,  "Who  runs  the  place?"  The  sovereignty 
may  be  lodged  in  one  man  or  institution,  or  be 
divided  among  several,  as  among  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Court. 
Are  the  President  and  his  administrative  officers 
sovereign  in  an  educational  institution?  Is  the  Cor- 
poration sovereign?  Or  are  the  Faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, the  alumni,  the  public  or  the  civil  authority? 
Different  answers  to  this  question  would  be  given 
for  different  colleges  and  universities  and  different 
answers  for  the  same  college  or  university  at 
different  times.  Generally,  as  in  modern  Brown, 
the  sovereignty  is  distributed,  but  it  has  been  dif- 
ferently distributed  at  various  times.  For  example. 
President  Barbour  assigned  his  in  parts  to  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Corporation. 
Much  of  Mr.  Wriston's  administration  was  de- 
voted to  re-establishing  the  proper  position  of  the 
President. 

The  Corporation's  Responsibilities 
I  shall  begin  with  the  Corporation.  I  know  no 
adequate  discussion  of  the  position  of  corporations 
or  governing  bodies  in  contemporary  American 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University  have  recently  studied  their  position 
and  published  a  report  which  raises  almost  as 
many  questions  as  it  answers,  and  leaves  this 
reader  in  some  confusion.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
the  main  function  of  Trustees  is  to  select  and  fire 
Presidents  and  in  the  interim  to  vote  "Yes."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public  image  is  that  of  an 
omnipotent  board.  A  new  periodical  for  trustees 
appeared  last  summer,  but  it  seems  to  be  running 
out  of  material  after  a  few  months.  Meetings  seem 
more  profitable,  where  representative  Trustees  of 
various  institutions  confer,  as  was  the  case  last 
spring.  If  the  discussions  at  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities of  the  British  Commonwealth  are  indic- 
ative of  the  truth,  confusion  equal  to  ours  exists 
in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

While  I  shall  not  concern  myself  here  so  much 
with  the  history  as  with  the  present  position  of 
Brown's  Corporation,  it  would  be  improper  to 
enter  any  discussion  without  remarking  on  its  long 
and  distinguished  record  or  its  present  position  as 
one  of  the  model  governing  boards  in  American 
higher  education.  I  have  often  talked  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  country  and  abroad  about  their 


boards;  while  some  are  as  happy  as  I,  none  is 
happier. 

In  his  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  1937  Mr. 
Wriston  dealt  briefly  with  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Board  and  spoke  of  its  three 
functions:  to  care  for  the  properties  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  determine  broad  policies,  and  to  procure 
the  resources  to  make  the  policies  effective.  This  is 
a  good  outline  for  discussion,  but  detailed  exami- 
nation brings  to  light  certain  points  which  the 
author  perceived  but  did  not  expound. 

It  is  legally  true  that  the  Corporation  is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  University's  properties.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  delegated  the  daily  care  of  its  physical 
properties  to  the  Administration  and  satisfies  itself 
quite  properly  with  insistence  that  they  be  kept 
better  than  human  effort  and  available  funds  can 
keep  them.  The  Corporation  has  the  actual  custody 
of  the  endowment  of  the  University,  for  its  agent, 
the  Investment  Committee,  has  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  investments.  The  President  is  a  member, 
as  is  the  Vice-President  and  Business  Manager,  but 
their  role  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Committee.  Our  chief  functions  are  to  state  how 
much  endowment  income  is  needed  for  operations 
in  a  given  year,  to  argue  the  case  for  invasion  of 
principal,  if  that  is  necessary  for  capital  projects 
like  the  purchase  of  Dexter  Asylum,  or  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  Trustee  and  the  Manager 
The  Corporation  determines  the  broad  policies 
of  the  University.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  the  three  areas  of  responsibility  in  which  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  result,  for  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  policies  there  stands  the  peculiarly 
American  concept  of  the  manager — in  this  case, 
the  President.  He  is  perhaps  not  so  much  an  in- 
dividual as  a  semi-corporate  body  consisting  of  the 
administrative  officers  and  the  Faculty.  The  func- 
tion of  the  manager  is  to  manage  and,  theoreti- 
cally, he  should  be  able  to  manage  in  the  terms  of 
the  policies  set  out  by  his  directors.  But,  in  fact,  in 
implementing  these  policies,  any  manager  subtly 
alters  them — wittingly  or  not — as  conditions 
change  and  situations  develop.  Moreover,  he 
would  be  remiss  if  he  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  the  formulation  of  new  policies  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  old.  Through  my  service  on  another 
board,  I  have  become  increasingly  and  even  pain- 
fully familiar  with  the  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty of  a  trustee  who  disagrees  with  the  manager 
over  a  question  of  policy.  The  disagreement  is  par- 
ticularly painful  if  the  manager  and  the  trustee 
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respect  each  other  and  like  each  other  and  if  the 
trustee  has  a  high  estimate  of  the  executive's  ca- 
pacity and  wishes  him  to  continue  in  office. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  managerial  concept  ac- 
curately describes  the  position  of  the  President  of 
Brown;  I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  accurately  de- 
scribes most  situations  in  business.  Many  heads  of 
corporations  and  all  the  Presidents  of  Brown  I 
have  known  personally  or  through  their  deeds  and 
writings  clearly  felt  deeply  involved  in  their 
enterprises.  If  a  man  manages  with  devotion,  he 
ceases  to  be  the  stock  figure  of  a  manager. 

Partly  because  of  the  inhibitions  produced  by 
the  feeling  that  the  manager  ought  to  manage  and 
partly  because  of  the  infrequent  meetings  of  the 
whole  Corporation,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  discussions  in  this  body  and  in  its  Ad- 
visory and  Executive  Committee.  In  the  smaller 
group  individual  viewpoints  are  often  presented 
and  disagreements  are  stated  far  more  frequently 
and  clearly  than  they  are  here.  Moreover,  visiting 
members  quickly  adopt  the  habit  of  stating  their 
views  in  a  way  that  would  improve  the  general 
sessions  of  the  whole  body. 

The  restraint  of  this  Corporation  over  the  past 
six  decades  has  perhaps  been  one  of  its  most 
powerful  instruments.  The  result  is  a  deep  feeling 
of  partnership  between  the  more  experienced 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Corporation, 
which  is  unusual  in  this  country. 

Defenders  of  Academic  Freedom 
One  of  the  great  contributions  made  to  America 
by  the  governing  boards  of  privately  supported  in- 
stitutions is  the  development  and  protection  of 
academic  freedom.  This  has  been  a  long  and  pain- 
ful process.  At  the  beginning,  boards  believed  that 
they  had  the  right  to  expect  their  appointees  to 
accept  and  teach  prescribed  views  on  questions  that 
they  regarded  as  central.  Slowly  it  became  clear  to 
the  boards  themselves  that  in  this  way  they  were 
interfering  with  education  and  with  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  country.  Painfully  they 
adopted  the  policy  of  "hands  off"  with  respect  to 
the  lawful  acts  and  opinions  of  members  of  their 
universities.  One  of  the  landmarks  in  this  develop- 
ment was,  of  course,  the  Andrews  case  at  Brown. 
Subsequently,  the  late  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  a 
man  of  strong  conservative  views,  had  a  great  part 
in  the  development  of  the  freedom  of  the  Faculty 
at  Brown  and,  by  example,  elsewhere.  Like 
Voltaire,  whom  he  did  not  otherwise  resemble, 
Mr.  Sharpe  brooked  no  interference  with  the  ex- 
pression of  views  he  disliked. 


Had  academic  freedom  not  been  so  well  de- 
veloped and  protected  in  privately-supported 
American  colleges,  it  would  not  have  attained  the 
state  it  has  in  the  publicly-supported  institutions. 
Should  the  privately-supported  institutions  de- 
cline, academic  freedom  would  be  in  real  jeopardy 
in  the  others,  for  the  example  of  freedom  here  has 
encouraged  its  growth  there. 

Resources  and  Service 

Mr.  Wriston's  third  function  for  the  governing 
board  was  to  find  the  resources  to  carry  out  the 
broad  policies  it  had  determined.  Much  of  this  per- 
tains to  the  giving  and  getting  of  money  and 
things.  The  giving  of  the  Brown  University  Cor- 
poration as  a  group  has  been  generous,  but  few  of 
us  have  been  sufficiently  diligent  in  procuring 
funds  from  others.  It  may  not  be  more  blessed  to 
receive  than  to  give,  but  it  is  equally  useful,  where 
a  university  is  concerned.  A  group  with  as  good  a 
record  as  our  Corporation  should  not  be  reticent  in 
asking  others  to  help. 

Yet  procuring  resources  goes  beyond  giving  and 
finding  money;  it  includes  advice  on  the  im- 
plementation of  policy,  labor  in  carrying  it  out, 
and  the  material  and  moral  support  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  staff  of  the  University  to  face  their 
tasks  with  cheer  and  energy.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  services  of  the  Advisory  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  the  several  building  commit- 
tees, and  of  some  of  the  standing  committees.  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  admit  that,  in  some  cases,  mem- 
bers of  this  Corporation  have  been  frustrated  in 
their  eagerness  to  work  because  the  task  has  not 
been  sufficiently  defined  by  the  staff. 

Another  aspect  to  consider  is  the  relationship  of 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  to  one  another. 
The  new  Trustee  generally  feels  alone  in  his  first 
few  meetings.  If  he  is  not  quickly  brought  into  the 
life  and  work  of  the  group,  he  may  be  lost.  I  hope 
that  the  senior  Trustees,  and  especially  the  senior 
Alumni  Trustees,  will  make  a  particular  effort  to 
welcome  the  newly-elected  members.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  scale.  Trustees  who  have  been 
faithful  feel  a  real  sense  of  loss  when  they  go  off 
the  Board.  For  this  reason  we  have  asked  them  to 
attend  various  functions  and,  in  many  cases,  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  University  on  committees  and 
otherwise.  Often  the  results  of  our  attention  have 
been  startlingly  beneficial  to  the  University. 

We  have  habitually  used  service  on  our  com- 
mittees as  a  means  of  introducing  new  Trustees  to 
the  work  of  this  body  and  have  begun  to  use  ex- 
Trustees  on  committees  in  order  to  take  advantage 
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of  their  wisdom  and  experience.  This  is  all  very 
well  when  the  committee  has  work  to  do  as  most 
have,  but  when  the  committee  has  no  real  function 
except  to  present  a  report  written  by  a  member  of 
the  University  staff,  it  must  seem  to  new  members 
of  the  Corporation  that  their  duties  are  purely 
formal.  I  suspect  that  some  of  our  committees  were 
originally  set  up  to  deal  with  an  urgent  problem, 
did  so,  and  then  continued  to  exist,  thus  changing 
from  ad  hoc  to  ad  infmUum.  Certainly,  where  we 
have  more  than  enough  work  to  go  around,  we 
might  well  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  not  making 
some. 

There  is  a  custom  in  Rhode  Island  that  weakens 
the  position  of  this  Corporation.  Many  charitable 
organizations  have  two  boards,  one  a  small  and 
effective  governing  body,  the  other  a  large  cor- 
poration numbering  in  the  hundreds,  whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  without  ever  being  asked  if  they 
are  willing  to  serve  before  their  acceptance  is  pub- 
licly announced.  I  have  been  notified  by  news- 
paper on  several  occasions  of  such  election,  and  I 
have  been  so  unappreciative  of  the  courtesy  that  I 
have  never  attended  a  meeting.  The  word  "cor- 
poration" has  come  to  mean  locally  a  large  group 
which  meets  at  lunch  once  a  year,  with  few  of  its 
members  in  attendance;  it  has  a  certain  legal  func- 
tion of  which  most  of  its  members  know  nothing; 
it  is  hoped  they  will  contribute  something  more 
than  their  names  to  the  organization.  While  some 
people  may  tend  to  think  of  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University  in  these  terms,  certainly  no  one 
who  has  served  on  it  will  think  so  long. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Taught 
It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  one  element 
without  which  a  college  could  not  exist  is  the 
Faculty.  Colleges  have  existed  without  Presidents 
or  Deans,  without  lay  boards,  and  even  without 
students.  For  many  years  they  existed  without 
buildings  and  for  many  more  without  permanent 
structures.  But  without  a  Faculty  there  is  no  col- 
lege, ever,  anywhere. 

In  many  places  there  is  a  deep  schism  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Faculty;  each  believes 
that  its  labors  are  misunderstood  and  unappre- 
ciated by  the  other.  This  schism  is  far  less  apparent 
at  Brown  than  at  any  place  I  have  been,  but  I 
would  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  all  is  tranquil. 
In  some  institutions  there  are  such  constant  Fac- 
ulty cliques  that  it  is  possible  to  predict  before  a 
question  comes  up  in  a  Faculty  meeting  who  will 
compose  the  groups  which  oppose  and  favor  the 
proposal.  I  have  never  been  able  to  observe  at 


Brown  any  connection  between  those  who  vote  in 
favor  of  one  question  and  those  who  vote  in  favor 
of  another,  for  there  are  no  cliques  of  any  conse- 
quence in  our  Faculty.  Again,  I  would  not  have 
you  believe  that  the  Faculty  meetings  are  routine 
and  orderly  at  all  times,  for  they  are  sometimes 
very  heated.  As  the  Faculty  hammer  out  our  edu- 
cational policies,  at  any  given  moment  some  of  the 
Faculty  are  likely  to  be  ahead  of  the  policy  and 
some  of  them  behind;  that  is  to  say,  some  have 
passed  through  and  beyond  what  has  been  decided, 
and  some  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  it. 

The  President  and  the  Deans  are  at  once  the 
servants  and  the  leaders  of  the  Faculty,  for  they 
must  at  the  same  time  carry  out  what  the  Faculty 
decide  and  lead  the  Faculty  to  make  reasonable 
decisions.  They  are  members  of  the  Faculty,  of 
course,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Ultimately, 
in  one  degree  or  another,  the  rest  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  are  the  servants  of  the  Faculty,  but, 
since  some  of  us  regard  ourselves  as  old  retainers, 
we  have  a  habit  of  talking  back. 

Others  can  make  educational  policy,  but  ulti- 
mately only  the  students  can  carry  it  out.  We  can 
vote  that  they  should  become  wise;  we  can  set  our 
sights  a  little  lower  and  vote  that  they  become 
learned;  or  we  can  roll  them  in  the  mud  and  hope 
that  they  will  be  well  rounded.  Unless  they  them- 
selves make  the  great  effort  that  education  re- 
quires, we  cannot  do  much  of  anything  to  them  ex- 
cept to  embellish  their  small  talk.  We  cannot 
educate  them;  this  they  must  do  themselves. 
Many  good  students  have  assured  views  on  every 
question  whether  they  know  anything  about  it  or 
not.  How  much  should  we  listen  to  them  when 
they  tell  us  what  to  do?  I  think  that  we  should 
listen  with  great  care,  but  we  should  ourselves  de- 
cide whether  to  pay  attention  or  not,  since  they 
have  hired  us  to  develop  them.  Just  as  a  doctor 
can  serve  his  patient  by  listening  to  his  complaints, 
so  a  Faculty  can  help  a  student  by  listening  to  his 
views.  One  of  the  ironies  of  education  for  democ- 
racy is  that  frequently  it  is  best  conducted  in  an 
authoritarian  manner. 

All  these  things  tend  to  obscure  the  real  nature 
of  our  relationship  with  the  students  which  is  es- 
sentially paternal  and  filial.  Every  child  that  I 
have  known  intimately  has  felt  superior  to  his 
parents  while  he  is  growing  up.  Thus  the  student 
knows  very  well  that  he  could  do  better  almost 
anything  that  has  been  or  is  being  done  to  him. 
(The  young  graduate  nourishes  this  same  convic- 
tion, too.)  This  is  as  it  should  be  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
it  is.  The  parental  relationship  is  most  clearly  evi- 
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dent  when  a  teacher  is  overjoyed  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  former  students  or  shamed  by 
their  stupidities;  the  real  reward  of  the  teacher 
is  the  returning  pupil  who  tells  him  what  he  has 
done  for  him. 

Students  become  alumni  and  alumnae.  (From 
this  point,  I  use  the  word  "alumni"  in  its  inclusive 
sense  for  both  men  and  women.)  The  alumni  of 
American  colleges  are  much  maligned,  some  de- 
servedly so.  There  are  two  stock  characters  in  all 
fictional  treatments  of  college:  one  is  the  alumnus 
who  is  a  rich  nuisance  with  a  hobby  that  he  wants 
to  have  carried  out  whether  or  not  it  will  benefit 
the  institution;  the  other  is  the  perpetual  sopho- 
more who  makes  a  fool  of  himself  annually  at 
homecoming  and  on  other  occasions.  One  never 
sees  in  fiction  a  decent  treatment  of  the  alumnus 
at  his  best — devoted  yet  critical,  helpful,  grate- 
ful, generous,  intelligent,  and  through  his  very 
life  a  credit  to  the  college  that  he  attended.  This 
is  a  far  more  accurate  representation  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  alumni. 

Loyalty:  Tradition  and  Fact 
The  Brown  alumni  began  to  organize  them- 
selves in  the  1 820's,  but  their  efforts  were  sporadic 
until  the  late  60's  and  70's.  There  were  many  in- 
stances of  efforts  to  support  the  University  finan- 
cially. Of  these  the  most  interesting  occurred  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  when 
the  alumni  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  a  dinner  where 
those  present  (and  eventually  others  who  were 
not)  were  asked  to  subscribe  to  shares  which 
would  entitle  them  to  pay  a  percentage  of  Brown's 
deficit.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Loyalty  Fund  and 
finally  the  University  Fund;  from  it,  also,  has 
grown  the  very  active  participation  of  our  alumni 
in  our  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  temper 
and  interests  of  our  alumni  in  the  brief  period 
since  1946  when  I  first  became  associated  with 
Brown.  When  I  began  to  know  them,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  their  lack  of  pride  in  the  University.  I 
compared  Brown  with  the  other  places  where  I 
had  studied  and  taught,  and  found  Brown  first- 
rate;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  its  quality  or 
even  to  believe  when  I  told  them.  I  then  began  to 
attend  some  of  their  meetings  as  a  speaker  and 
found  out  one  reason  why.  The  attention  in  those 
meetings  for  many  years  had  not  been  given  to  ed- 
ucation, which  is  the  activity  in  which  we  excel, 
and  the  strong  emphasis  on  athletics  and  related 
activities  resulted  from  a  mistaken  impression  of 
what  our  alumni  wanted.  I  found  a  great  ignor- 


ance about  the  educational  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  status  of  its  Faculty,  and  the  quality 
of  its  students. 

Some  misunderstanding  still  lingers,  but  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  emphasis  and  a  growth 
of  understanding.  The  Alumni  Advisory  Council, 
for  example,  now  spends  almost  all  its  time  on 
the  central  aspects  of  education,  and  so  does  the 
Pembroke  Alumnae  Council.  Even  the  most  con- 
vivial meetings  of  Brown  clubs  would  prefer  to 
hear  about  education  than  about  sports.  Part  of  the 
change  is  due  to  the  gentle  leadership  of  the 
Alumni  staff  and  part  to  better  representation  of 
the  alumni  by  their  officers  and  delegates. 

Europeans  who  do  not  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  a  place  like  Brown  often  say  that  the 
alumni  control  American  universities,  and  many 
Americans  would  agree.  While  it  is  certainly  true 
that  individual  alumni  as  members  of  the  govern- 
ing boards  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol of  Brown,  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the 
Alumni  as  a  body  did  so,  for  when  an  alumnus  is 
elected  to  the  Board  he  behaves  more  as  a  Trustee 
than  as  an  alumnus.  (Fourteen  of  our  Trustees 
were  nominated  by  the  Alumni;  of  our  present 
Board  only  the  President,  one  Fellow,  and  five 
Trustees  are  not  alumni.)  Alumni  are  supposed 
to  be  conservative  in  their  opinions,  and  their 
colleges  are  supposed  to  behave  conservatively  in 
their  teaching  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  fund 
raising  campaigns.  I  have  not  found  our  alumni 
conservative  in  recent  years.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  progressive  and  forward  looking;  often,  in 
their  eagerness  for  change  and  improvement  and 
in  their  excitement  over  the  accomplishment  of 
either  of  these,  they  would  like  to  move  faster 
than  the  officers  of  the  University  feel  possible. 
Alumni  have,  above  all,  a  great  interest  in  experi- 
mentation that  is  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  education  we  give. 

Alumni  Relations:  Two  Dangers 
The  function  of  the  alumni  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity needs  further  definition.  Certainly  they  give 
great  and  increasing  financial  support.  They  are 
beginning  to  serve  the  country  by  understanding 
and  proclaiming  what  the  better  colleges  are  do- 
ing and  by  helping  other  people  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  first-rate  and 
shoddy  education.  Alumni  do  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  they  would  like  to  do  more  when  we 
find  ways  to  use  them.  At  the  moment,  however, 
the  number  of  alumni  who  are  eager  to  serve  ex- 
ceeds the  tasks  that  we  feel  can  be  carried  out  at 
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this  time.  A  great  responsibility  for  labor  will  be 
placed  on  many  of  them  as  our  Bicentennial  De- 
velopment Program  progresses.  The  alumni 
often  have  useful  ideas  to  improve  the  colleges  j 
these  must  be  received,  evaluated,  and,  if  appro- 
priate, developed.  The  alumni  ought  not,  nor  do 
many  desire,  to  control  the  educational  or  social 
policy  of  the  institution  they  serve  and  which  has 
served  them. 

There  are  two  dangers,  almost  equal  and  op- 
posite, in  dealing  with  alumni  affairs.  One  is  that 
the  University  takes  over  or  seems  to  wish  to  take 
over  the  affairs  of  the  alumni;  the  other  that  the 
alumni  wish  or  seem  to  wish  to  take  over  the  Uni- 
versity. I  shall  make  no  suggestions  of  ways  in 
which  they  might  better  participate  in  University 
affairs  and  benefit  the  University  lest  I  be  thought 
guilty  of  the  first.  The  Corporation  and  adminis- 
tration must  be  receptive  to  changes  the  alumni 
themselves  suggest  in  their  place  within  the  Uni- 
versity, but  must  guard  against  the  second 
danger. 

If  the  alumni  wish  to  develop  a  means  whereby 
the  University  can  help  them  to  continue  growing 
intellectually,  we  must  help  them.  If  they  wish 
to  have  the  sort  of  program  that  is  held  at  the 
Alumni  Advisory  Council  and  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil presented  in  other  cities,  we  must  try  to  do  so. 
If  they  wish  to  improve  their  organization  both 
Corporation  and  Administration  should  be  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful.  The  Committee  on  Consul- 
tation between  the  Corporation's  Advisory  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  Associated  Alumni  can 
serve  as  a  vehicle,  although  it  has  only  rarely  been 
asked  to  meet. 

Federal  Activity  in  Education 
There  is  a  relatively  new  element  in  this  picture 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  University — the  public 
and  the  Government.  Always  the  University  has 
been  under  the  law,  and  the  Corporation  cannot 
itself  change  its  fundamental  instrument,  the 
Charter.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  such  preoccupation  with  education,  its 
virtues  and  its  failures,  or  such  avowed  determina- 
tion to  do  something  about  it,  without  any  coher- 
ent idea  of  what  must  be  done.  This  concern  pro- 
vides at  once  the  possibility  of  great  support  and 
the  danger  of  interference.  Two  successive  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  spoken  noble 
words  about  the  obligation  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide better  education  and  better  support  for  edu- 
cation. They  have  also  set  forth  policies  which 
have   similar   aims,   but    it   remains    to   be   seen 


whether  such  policies  will  be  implemented  ade- 
quately or  administered  properly. 

Federal  activity  is  here  to  stay  whether  Brown 
wants  it  or  not.  As  various  legislative  policies  are 
enacted,  become  law  and  then  programs,  we  may 
decide  whether  we  wish  to  accept  Federal  sup- 
port in  each  case  or  to  reject  it.  If  we  alone  reject 
it,  and  if  everybody  else  takes  it,  and  if  we  do  not 
secure  support  from  other  sources,  we  shall  be 
passed  by;  other  institutions  will  flourish  far  more 
than  we,  at  least  for  the  moment.  There  is  one 
very  important  thing,  however,  that  we  can  do.  If 
people  want  massive  support  of  education,  we  can 
help  them  learn  not  to  want  Federal  intervention 
and  control.  If  they  do  not  want  intervention  and 
control,  these  will  not  occur,  though  attempts  may 
be  made  to  establish  them. 

One  of  the  crucial  points  in  considering  support 
from  any  source  is  how  much  can  an  institution 
accept  and  still  say  "No."  If  Government  support 
grows,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  balance  it  by 
a  corresponding  increase  from  individuals,  private 
corporations,  and  foundations,  so  that  a  balance 
of  support  will  help  maintain  independence,  not 
only  for  Brown  but  for  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country, 

I  began  this  Report  by  seeking  the  residence  of 
the  sovereignty  in  the  University.  I  think  we  have 
discovered  that  it  is  a  mixed  sovereignty.  Policies 
are  proposed  by  the  Faculty  and  Administration 
and  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  governing 
board.  The  alumni  give  tangible  and  intangible 
support  and  have  influence  but  not  control,  though 
most  members  of  these  two  boards  are  alumni. 
The  students  themselves  have  part  of  the  sov- 
ereignty, for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  de- 
termine whether  the  policies  will  be  carried  out. 
Where  does  the  President  fit?  It  would  be  simple 
to  say  that  he  is  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones,  but  obviously  there  are  more  than  two 
millstones  per  President.  His  duties  are  so  various 
that  he  sometimes  seems  to  be  spinning  in  space 
rather  than  between  the  stones. 

The  function  of  the  President  is  to  bring  to- 
gether all  these  parts  of  the  body  politic  so  that 
they  may  more  effectively  perform  the  real  func- 
tion of  the  University  in  educating  men  and 
women  and  advancing  the  store  of  knowledge.  He 
may  serve  in  many  ways:  sometimes  as  a  catalyst, 
sometimes  as  a  leader,  sometimes  as  an  irritant.  In 
no  case  can  he  carry  out  a  policy  that  is  not  ac- 
cepted and  pursued  by  one  or  more  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  body  politic. 
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IHE  BODY  POLITIC  was  originally  a 
portion  of  the  President's  Report  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University,  presented 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  October  18,  1958. 
The  Report  is  now  made  available  to  other 
members  of  "The  Body  Politic."  As  a  sup- 
plement, it  appears  in  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  for  December,  1958j  College  Hill 
magazine  for  December,  1958;  and  the  Pem- 
broke Alumna  for  January,  1959. 


IN  HIS  50TH  SEASON  a 


guest  of  bono 


vhich  was  a  Homecoming  feature. 


Jack's  Biggest  Night 


AFTER  43  years.  Jack  McKinnon  finally 
.  is  going  to  make  a  Rose  Bowl  game. 
Calling  it  the  "biggest  disappointment  of 
my  life"  when  his  name  was  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  those  heading  for  Pasadena 
in  1916  for  the  Brown-Washington  State 
game.  Brown's  venerable  trainer  received 
word  before  close  to  500  cheering  alumni 
at  the  McKinnon  Homecoming  Dinner  that 
the  University  had  arranged  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  1959  game  on  New  Year's  Day. 

This  was  a  night  for  nostalgia,  as  Brown 
alumni  returned  from  all  over  the  East  to 
pay  honor  to  an  old  friend.  And  many  of 
those  who  couldn't  make  it  back  to  Sharpe 
Refectory  for  the  occasion  sent  telegrams 
and  letters.  Messages  came  from  Dave 
Mishel  "27,  Doc  Savage  '44,  Congressman 
Bill  Bates  '40.  Mickey  Finn  '43,  former 
Purchasing  Agent  at  Brown  who  is  now 
holding  the  same  position  at  Purdue,  Fred 
Knight  '28  from  Florida,  the  Trenton 
Brown  Club,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
These  greetings,  together  with  pictures  of 
the  affair,  have  been  bound  in  booklet 
form  and  presented  to  Jack. 

If  the  alumni  remembered  Jack,  he  also 
remembered  "his  boys."  Speaking  in  a  re- 
la.xed  manner  and  with  good  humor.  Jack 
rambled  back  and  forth  along  the  path  of 
bygone  days,  recalling  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  50  years  at  Brown.  It  was  a 
grand  moment,  one  those  present  won't 
soon  forget. 

Jack  still  chuckled  as  he  related  the 
funniest  incident  of  his  days  on  the  Hill. 
The  tale  concerned  Ralph  Gordon  '18, 
one  of  Brown's  greatest  punters.  As  Jack 
tells  it,  Gordon  booted  the  pigskin  high 
and  far  one  day  in  practice  and  it  exploded 
in  the  air.  "No  one  knows  to  this  day 
what  happened  to  that  ball,  except  that  it 
came  down  flat,"  Jack  recalled. 


The  older  players  got  his  nod  as  being 
tougher  than  the  boys  of  today.  "Our 
equipment  used  to  be  nothing  but  a  quar- 
ter-inch piece  of  felt.  Today  it's  sheet  iron, 
but  the  boys  seem  to  get  hurt  more,"  he 
noted.  "The  players  walked  to  practice  at 
.Andrews  Field  years  ago,  and  that  park 
was  further  from  the  Campus  than  Brown 
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Field  is  today.  Most  of  them  walked  home 
again  late  in  the  evening  when  they  were 
dog  tired  after  three  or  four  hours  of 
drills.  This  helped  develop  the  legs.  Of 
course  they  all  got  car  fare  of  $2.90  per 
week,  but  the  boys  saved  this  to  buy  a  box 
of  sweets  or  a  Christmas  gift  for  the  girl 
friend  and  walked  instead,"  he  observed. 

Jack  also  told  how  he  did  his  part  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Sub-Freshmen  field.  A 
fine  high  school  athlete  in  Massachusetts 
was  injured,  and  his  high  school  coach 
sent  him  to  Jack  at  Brown  for  treatment. 
Two  years  later,  the  University  received  a 
letter  from  the  father  of  this  boy  stating 
that  he  wanted  his  son  to  come  to  Brown 
because  of  the  fine  treatment  he'd  received 
from  trainer  McKinnon. 

"After  I'm  gone,  1  hope  Brown  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the  high 
school  athletes  and  their  coaches."  Jack 
added.  From  the  way  the  man  said  this, 
you  knew  the  situation  was  close  to  his 
heart.  President  Bill  Kutneski  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Football  Coaches  Association  rep- 
resented the  20  high  school  coaches  in  the 
audience  and  the  others  that  couldn't  be 
there.  He  presented  a  check  for  $100  to 
"a  guy  who  has  never  failed  to  take  care 
of  any  high  school  boy  a  coach  might  send 
to  the  Gym,  curing  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  ills  with  his  quiet  manner  and 
faculty  for  understanding  a  boy's  prob- 
lems." 

Jack  did  admit  some  concern  about  all 
the  publicity  he  was  receiving.  "If  all  this 
publicity  doesn't  stop  pretty  soon,  I'm  go- 
ing to  go  to  Hollywood  and  make  a  movie. 
And  I'm  going  to  call  it  The  Last  White 
Line  Has  Not  Been  Crossed.'  " 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Jack  were 
Harry  Piatt  '40.  Don  McNeil  '40.  M.  Ran- 
dolph Flather  '24.  and  Ken  Clapp  '40, 
representing  four  sports.  Paul  Swaffield 
'16  was  toastmaster,  and  he  presented  Jack 
with  a  framed  engraving  of  the  number 
one  ticket  from  the  dinner. 

McNeil  told  how  Jack  put  him  in  his 
I  Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  HECTIC  YEAR 
ON  THE  GRIDIRON 


After  a  fast  start  in  which  the  Bruins 
l\  defeated  Columbia  and  Yale,  Coach 
Alva  Kelley's  men  ran  into  tougher  times. 
Of  the  next  four  tilts.  Brown  could  win 
but  one,  defeating  Rhode  Island.  47-6, 
while  losing  to  Dartmouth  (0-20),  Penn 
(20-21),  and  Princeton  (18-28).  The  Bears 
pulled  a  fine  upset  against  a  Cornell 
eleven,  however,  handing  the  Ithacans  their 
first  League  defeat  in  convincing  fashion, 
though  the  Brown  stands  were  net  com- 
fortable until  the  final  play  was  over.  The 
12-8  margin  was  no  indication  of  the 
Bruins"  superiority. 


Except  for  the  shut  out  at  the  hands  of 
Dartmouth.  Brown  had  no  trouble  moving 
the  ball.  The  defense,  however,  remained  a 
problem  until  the  Cornell  game.  Individual 
mistakes  opened  the  gates  for  numerous 
long  gainers  and  proved  costly  against 
Penn  and  Princeton.  Most  of  the  defensive 
lapses  were  committed  by  the  backs,  either 
on  pass  defense  or  in  their  failure  to  react 
quickly  enough  and  come  up  to  the  line  on 
running  plays.  The  interior  line  held  up 
well,  better  than  was  expected  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  ends  were  excellent  on 
both  offense  and  defense. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strong  line 
play  was  the  "arrival"  of  Tom  Budrewicz. 
The  big  tackle  from  Greenfield,  Mass., 
only  a  sub  as  a  Sophomore  last  year, 
stamped  himself  as  one  of  the  toughest  in 
the  Ivy  League  before  the  season  was  many 
weeks  along.  Other  pleasant  surprises  up 
front  were  the  development  of  Junior  end 
Charlie  Olobri  and  Sophomore  guard 
Harry  Swanger. 

Quarterback  Frank  Finney  picked  his 
Senior  year  in  which  to  have  his  greatest 
campaign.  In  the  first  six  games,  the  Royal 
Oak  flash  hit  on  41  of  83  passes  for  571 
yards  and  three  touchdowns.  At  that  point, 
he  had  raised  his  total  offense  to  2.106, 
just  224  yards  short  of  the  Brown  career 
record  held  by  Eddie  Finn  '49.  With  three 
games  to  go,  he  stood  an  excellent  chance 
of  taking  over  the  number  one  spot. 

Paul  Choquette  led  the  team  in  rushing 
at  the  six-game  mark  with  344  yards  in 
73  carries  for  a  4.7  average.  The  other 
leading  ground-gainers  were  Bob  Carlin 
(231  in  39  for  5.9).  Jack  McTigue  (  158  in 
27  for  5.9),  and  Ray  Barry  (125  in  28  for 
4.5).  Bill  Traub  led  the  team  in  pass  re- 


THE  SEASON  brought  one  thrill  after  another,  at  home  (as  above)  and 
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ceiving  with  10  catches  for  139  yards  and 
one  touchdown.  Finney,  on  five  touch- 
downs and  five  two-point  conversions, 
paced  the  team  in  scoring  with  40  points. 

Brown's  offense,  which  had  been  good, 
might  have  been  even  better  except  for  a 
rash  of  injuries.  The  top  backfield  of  Fin- 
ney, McTigue,  Carlin,  and  Choquette  is  an 
explosive  unit,  one  of  the  best  Brown  has 
fielded  in  recent  years.  However,  due  to 
injuries  to  Carlin  and  McTigue.  these  men 
played  together  in  only  the  Yale  and 
Princeton  games.  Then,  Traub,  great  pass 
catching  end,  injured  his  shoulder  early  in 
the  Penn  game  and  sat  out  the  next  three 
tilts.  His  presence  in  the  lineup  was 
missed,  especially  at  Tigertown  where  the 
Bruins  put  on  a  dazzling  display  against  a 
Princeton  pass  defense  that  was  somewhat 
less  than  perfect. 

Bioiim  0,  Dartmouth  20 

Brown's  undefeated  season,  her  chance 
for  Ivy  League  honors,  and  Coach  Kelley's 
string  of  six  straight  Homecoming  victories 
all  were  soundly  shattered  by  a  well-drilled 
Dartmouth  team  that  featured  a  meat- 
grinder  offense  and  a  hard-hitting  defense. 
The  Bruins  never  were  really  in  the  game 
as  the  Big  Green  rolled  up  17  first  downs 
to  eight  and  319  yards  rushing  to  52.  Only 
in  passing  did  the  Bears  have  an  edge,  93 
yards  to  16,  against  a  Dartmouth  team 
that  had  no  reason  to  risk  going  to  the  air. 

Brown's  offense,  which  had  moved  so 
well  against  Yale  the  previous  week,  was 
stopped  almost  cold  by  the  stunting  In- 
dian defense.  The  Bears  were  unable  to 
mount  a  single  serious  scoring  threat.  The 
longest  drive  came  in  the  fourth  quarter 
when  they  moved  50  yards  to  the  Indian 
32,  mostly  on  passes,  but  a  pass  intercep- 
tion put  the  damper  on  that  strike.  Mean- 
while, Dartmouth's  V  formation  looked 
effective,  if  not  colorful  from  a  spectator 
point  of  view.  As  used  by  the  Big  Green, 
the  format  contains  very  little  deception, 
with  the  team  playing  possession  football, 
content  to  grind  out  the  yardage  in  short 
chunks. 

Brown  won  the  toss  but  elected  to  give 
Dartmouth  the  ball  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  rather  stiff  wind  that  was 
whipping  across  the  field.  The  strategy  was 
to  stop  the  Indians  and  make  them  punt 
against  the  wind,  thus  giving  Brown  the 
ball  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
field.  However,  Dartmouth  spoiled  this 
strategy  by  controlling  the  ball  and  driving 
deep  into  Brown  territory.  When  Dart- 
mouth was  forced  to  punt,  it  was  from  the 
Brown  38,  and  quarterback  Bill  Gundy 's 
boot  had  the  backspin  of  a  well-stroked 
wedge  shot.  It  fell  dead  on  the  three. 

Brown  didn't  get  out  of  this  hole  until 
midway  through  the  second  period  when 
the  Big  Green  finally  scored.  The  rest  of 
the  first  period  was  spent  with  Brown 
punting  from  deep  in  its  own  territory  and 
Dartmouth  storming  back  down  the  field. 
The  Brown  defense  rose  up  several  times 
with  good  goal  line  stands,  but  the  offense 
never  got  started,  partly  because  quarter- 
back Finney  felt  he  was  too  deep  in  his 
own  end  of  the  field  to  attempt  anything 
but  straight  plays. 

Early  in  the  second  period,  Budrewicz 
was  forced  to  punt  from  his  10-yard  line. 
He  received  a  low  pass  from  center  but 
managed  to  get  the  ball  out  to  the  Brown 
44.  Gundy  directed  the  Indians  to  the  five, 
from  where  he  passed  to  Bill  Hibbs,  who 
made  the  catch  while  surrounded  by  three 
Bear  backs  in  the  end  zone.  On  this  drive. 
Dartmouth  pulled  several  surprises  on  the 


PAUL  CHOQUETTE:  the  Junior  fullback  led  on 
offensive-minded    team    in    yards   gained    rushing. 

Bruins,  using  an  unbalanced  line  for  the 
first  time  and  letting  the  fullback,  normally 
a  blocking  back   in  the  V.  carry  the  ball. 

Brown  was  forced  to  punt  shortly  after 
the  kickoff,  and  Budrewicz,  getting  an- 
other bad  pass  from  center,  could  get  the 
ball  only  10  yards  upfield  to  the  Brown 
38.  Dartmouth's  two  good  halfbacks,  Jim 
Burke  and  Jack  Crouthamel.  took  it  over 
in  seven  carries,  with  Crouthamel  going 
the  final  three  yards. 

Dartmouth's  third  touchdown  of  the 
second  period  came  with  10  seconds  left. 
From  his  own  40.  Jim  Henander  bolted 
through  the  left  side  of  the  Brown  line, 
got  a  good  block  from  Dartmouth's  great 
guard.  W  Krutsch,  and  ran  away  from  the 
Brown  secondary.  As  it  turned  out,  this 
ended  the  scoring  for  the  afternoon. 

Choquette,  who  galloped  for  over  100 
yards  against  Yale,  was  held  to  41  by  the 
Indians.  The  Dartmouth  defense  keyed  one 
man  on  the  Brown  fullback  and  shadowed 
him  wherever  he  went  all  afternoon.  Mc- 
Tigue didn't  play  in  this  game,  and  Carlin 
was  forced  out  in  the  second  period  with  a 
bad  ankle  sprain.  Budrewicz  was  out- 
standing in  the  line. 

11)01111  20,  I'rwi  21 

Giving  the  ball  away  four  times  on  fum- 
bles and  five  times  on  pass  interceptions, 
the  Bruins  still  almost  pulled  out  the  de- 
cision over  Penn  in  a  helter-skelter  Ivy 
League  battle  at  Franklin  Field.  When  all 
was  said  and  done,  the  outcome  hinged  on 
Brown's  gamble  for  a  two-point  conversion 


following  the  final  score  with  two  minutes 
to  play.  A  drive  through  tackle  by  Cho- 
quette was  stopped  a  yard  shy  of  the  two 
points  and  victory. 

Brown  was  fired  up  for  the  game,  one 
the  coaches  and  the  players  wanted  very 
badly.  Like  the  meeting  with  Yale,  this  was 
a  game  of  rapidly  changing  fortunes,  but 
this  time  Brown  came  out  on  the  short  end. 
The  Brown  line  outplayed  Penn's  for- 
wards most  of  the  way  and  did  a  tremen- 
dous job  of  defensing  the  Quakers'  array 
of  fast  backs.  Though  the  defensive  bar- 
riers broke  down  on  only  one  running  play 
and  one  long  pass,  each  mistake  resulted  in 
a  Penn  touchdown.  Budrewicz  and  Pete 
McNeish  at  tackles,  Olobri  and  Dick  Jud- 
kins  at  ends,  and  Captain  Don  Warburton 
at  center  all  played  strong  games  and  came 
up  with  key  plays.  Olobri  blocked  a  punt, 
and  McNeish  recovered  two  fumbles. 

Penn  was  first  to  score,  with  halfback 
Dick  Koze  going  72  yards  off  tackle  at 
6:04  of  the  second  period.  The  conversion 
was  kicked,  and  the  Quakers  led  7-0.  How- 
ever, Brown  took  the  lead  before  the  half, 
driving  45  yards  in  six  plays  and  sending 
Sophomore  Ray  Barry  across  from  the 
one.  Finney  ran  the  rollout  pass  option  for 
the  two  points,  and  the  half  ended  with 
Brown  in  the  driver's  seat,  8-7. 

Brown  drove  69  yards  early  in  the  third 
quarter,  with  Choquette  plunging  off  right 
tackle  from  the  one  for  the  score.  Finney 
again  tried  to  run  for  the  points,  and  it  ap- 
peared he  would  make  it  into  the  end  zone 
but  a  vicious  clothesline  tackle  around  the 
shoulders  by  Hal  Musick  stopped  him  in  his 
tracks  on  the  one.  This  touchdown  was  set 
up  on  a  beautiful  35-yard  pass-and-run 
play  from  Finney  to  end  Jack  Cronin. 

On  the  second  play  from  scrimmage 
after  the  ensuing  kickoff,  the  Bears  were 
handed  a  golden  opportunity  to  salt  the 
game  away  when  Penn  fumbled  and  Mc- 
Neish recovered  on  the  Quaker  13.  But  on 
first  down,  Barry  fumbled  a  pitch  out  from 
Nick  Pannes  and  Penn  recovered  on  the 
22.  Many  observers  figured  that  this  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  game. 

Given  this  breather,  Penn  roared  back 
early  in  the  fourth  period.  The  score  was 
made  on  a  4 1 -yard  pass  from  quarterback 
Larry  Purdy  to  end  Terry  Ward.  This  was 
the  first  touchdown  pass  Penn  had  com- 
pleted since  the  Harvard  game  of  1956. 
Penn  went  for  the  two  points  and  made 
them  with  a  pass  for  a  15-14  lead. 

An  interception  of  a  Finney  pass  mid- 
way through  the  period  set  the  table  for 
another  Penn  score  from  the  Brown  27.  A 
reverse  brought  the  ball  to  the  six,  from 
where  Purdy  again  connected  with  Ward  in 
the  end  zone.  This  was  the  second  touch- 
down pass  Penn  had  completed  since  the 
Harvard  game  in  1956!  The  conversion 
failed,  and  Penn  led  21-14  with  five  min- 
utes left  to  play. 

The  Bruins  took  the  kickoff  and  marched 
68  yards  in  1 1  plays  for  a  score  at  12:25 
of  the  period.  All  but  two  of  the  plays 
were  runs  by  Choquette  and  Barry.  The 
big  fullback  drove  through  from  the  two 
for  what  could  have  been  the  winning 
touchdown.  With  20,000  fans  wondering 
which  team  was  going  to  escape  with  a 
one-point  victory.  Finney  sent  Choquette 
crashing  off  tackle,  but  Paul  came  to  rest 
on  the  one. 

Brown  had  18  first  downs  to  11  for  Penn 
and  100  yards  through  the  air  as  compared 
to  56  for  the  Quakers.  On  the  ground, 
Penn  had  a  slight  edge,  219  to  198.  with 
72  of  the  219  yards  coming  on  the  one 
hurst  by  Koze.  Choquette  paced  the  Bruin 
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hall  carriers  with  55  yards  in  17  attempts. 
Barry,  getting  his  first  real  taste  of  action, 
ran  hard  and  showed  flashes  of  real  po- 
tential. 

Brown  47,  Rhode  Island  6 
As  Brown's  line  took  control  of  the 
game  in  the  early  moments  of  play,  the 
issue  was  never  in  doubt.  Rhode  Island's 
able  group  of  backs  just  never  could  get 
started  as  the  big  Bear  forward  wall  left 
them  little  running  room.  On  the  offense, 
the  Brown  backs  poured  through  with  ease 
to  roll  up  a  31-0  halftime  lead.  The  re- 
serves played  most  of  the  final  half,  with 
52  names  appearing  in  the  summary. 

Quarterback  Frank  Finney  spent  less 
time  on  the  field  than  in  any  of  his  23 
previous  starts,  but  he  turned  in  one  of  his 
finest  games.  In  19  minutes  of  action,  Fin- 
ney guided  the  Bears  to  three  of  their  six 
touchdowns,  completed  four  of  four  passes 
for  83  yards,  ran  for  25  yards  in  four  car- 
ries, scored  one  touchdown  himself  and 
passed  for  another,  and  ran  for  one  con- 
version and  passed  for  another. 

Barry  led  the  team  in  ground  gaining 
with  70  yards  in  12  attempts,  and  he  also 
scored  two  touchdowns.  John  Phipps,  a 
Sophomore  speedster,  played  extensively 
and  showed  that  he  will  be  heard  from  in 
the  future.  As  a  team.  Brown  moved  for 
18  first  downs  to  11  for  the  Rams,  rolled 
up  234  yards  on  the  ground  to  91,  and 
took  to  the  air  for  169  yards  as  compared 
to  79  for  the  Rams. 

Rhode  Island  received,  but  Olobri,  who 
played  a  great  game  at  end,  forced  a  fum- 
ble, Brown  recovered,  and  the  scoring 
parade  was  in  motion.  In  the  first  period. 
Finney  scored  on  a  seven-yard  end  run  and 
Barry  moved  into  pay  dirt  on  a  two-yard 
plunge.  It  was  Barry  again  at  4;09  of  the 
second  period,  finishing  off  an  85-yard 
march  with  a  five-yard  slant.  Pannes  com- 
pleted the  scoring  for  the  half  with  a 
20-yard  toss  to  Phipps,  who  made  a  sensa- 
tional catch  in  the  end  zone  while  sur- 
rounded by  two  defenders.  Finney  hit  end 
Cronin  with  a  13-yard  scoring  pass  early 
in  the  third  period,  and  McTigue  finished 
off  the  scoring  for  the  day  with  a  22-yard 
scamper  as  the  fourth  period  got  under 
way.  This  was  the  prettiest  run  of  the 
game,  as  McTigue  slanted  through  the  line 
to  the  right  from  his  left  halfback  position 


and  then  cut  sharply  back  to  the  left  side- 
lines to  race  into  the  end  zone  all  alone. 
This  was  the  type  of  run  that  would  have 
gone  90  yards  if  Brown  had  been  on  its 
10  instead  of  on  the  Rhode  Island  22. 

Broun  IS,  Princeton  2S 
Although  Finney  had  the  greatest  day  of 
his  career.  Brown  couldn't  quite  catch  the 
Tiger  before  30,000  fans  at  Princeton.  The 
defeat  killed  whatever  chances  Brown  had 
of  sharing  Ivy  League  honors,  as  it  left  the 
Bruins  with  a  2-3  mark  with  but  two  games 
to  play. 

As  in  the  Dartmouth  game,  Brown  was 
penned  up  deep  in  its  own  territory  early 
in  the  game  and  couldn't  escape  until  the 
enemy  had  scored.  After  Brown  stopped 
the  first  Princeton  drive  from  the  opening 
kickoff,  a  booming  55-yard  punt  put  the 
Bears  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  Brown 
worked  the  ball  out  from  its  15  to  the  40 
and  seemed  on  the  way,  but  a  clipping 
penalty  forced  Budrewicz  to  punt  from  in- 
side his  20.  Princeton  drove  56  yards  in 
10  plays  for  the  first  score  of  the  game. 

Brown  came  back  early  in  the  second 
stanza  on  a  62-yard  scoring  drive.  On  this 
sequence,  Finney  completed  two  passes,  the 
first  for  10  yards  to  Cronin,  and  the  second 
a  short  over-the-line  toss  to  Barry,  who 
broke  to  the  sidelines  and  raced  40  yards 
to  the  Tiger  two.  Finney  rolled  out  to  his 
left  and  just  made  it  into  the  end  zone. 
Finney  tried  Choquette  at  tackle  for  the 
two-point  conversion,  but  he  was  stopped. 
Princeton's  only  pass  completion  of  the 
afternoon  went  for  30  yards  and  set  up  its 
second  score  shortly  before  the  half.  The 
completion  brought  the  ball  to  the  28,  and 
several  reverses,  a  play  Brown  had  trouble 
stopping  all  afternoon,  brought  about  the 
score.  Princeton  kicked  for  a  15-6  lead  at 
coke  time. 

Finney  directed  the  Bruins  70  yards  in 
12  plays  after  the  second  half  kickoff, 
with  his  three  yard  toss  to  Olobri  produc- 
ing the  touchdown.  Finney  was  pulled 
down  from  behind  as  he  attempted  to  add 
the  two  points  on  the  conversion.  Princeton 
took  the  next  kickoff  back  for  a  score  and 
a  21-12  lead.  At  this  point,  the  game  re- 
minded many  of  the  Brown  fans  in  the 
audience  of  the  Yale  game,  with  the  of- 
fense predominating  and  either  team  hav- 
ing a  chance  at  the  win. 


Again  Finney  put  Brown  back  in  the 
ball  game,  leading  a  12-play,  72-yard 
march,  which  he  culminated  by  sneaking 
over  from  the  one.  His  attempted  pass  for 
the  two  points  fell  incomplete.  That  left 
it  21-18  with  eight  minutes  to  go.  It  was 
anybody's  ball  game,  with  the  Bear  very 
much  alive. 

The  first  of  several  crucial  plays  that 
hurt  Brown's  chances  then  came  when 
Princeton  was  faced  with  a  third  and  12 
situation  on  its  29.  If  Brown  could  have 
forced  a  punt  from  there,  the  chances  for 
a  touchdown  appeared  good.  However,  the 
Tigers  pulled  the  old  Statue  of  Liberty 
play  out  of  the  moth  balls,  and  it  clicked 
for  33  yards  to  the  Brown  38. 

Brown  held  and  forced  a  punt  which 
went  dead  on  the  Brown  13.  There  was 
still  time,  but  Choquette  fumbled  on  a 
drive  through  the  center  and  Princeton  re- 
covered. In  six  plays  the  Tigers  had  scored 
the  touchdown  that  frosted  the  cake.  The 
Bruins  had  one  more  dying  gasp.  Finney 
completed  a  long  toss  to  McTigue,  who 
made  a  beautiful  over-the-head  catch 
going  away  on  the  Princeton  five.  How- 
ever, he  fumbled  as  he  was  hit  hard  from 
the  side,  and  Princeton  recovered  in  the 
end  zone.  That  was  the  ball  game. 

Princeton  had  19  first  downs  to  17  for 
Brown  and  236  yards  rushing  to  157  for 
the  Bruins.  Through  the  air,  however. 
Brown  had  a  wide  edge  with  192  yards  to 
34  for  the  Tigers.  The  Brown  line  stopped 
the  bread-and-butter  plays  from  Prince- 
ton's single  wing  offense,  the  tackle-traps 
and  delays,  but  the  quick  outside  stabs  to 
the  weak  side  and  the  deep  reverses  hurt. 
Brown's  deep  men  were  slow  in  coming  up 
on  several  crucial  occasions. 

Finney  drew  the  praises  of  everyone  in 
Palmer  Stadium.  Brown's  strategy  was  to 
pass  extensively  on  Princeton,  for  the 
Tigers  had  shown  a  porous  pass  defense. 
Finney  did  just  that.  He  threw  22  passes 
and  completed  15  for  192  yards.  In  addi- 
tion, he  rushed  for  16  yards,  giving  him  a 
total  offense  for  the  day  of  208  yards.  His 
15  completions  broke  the  modern  mark  of 
13  set  by  Carl  Leone  against  Rutgers  in 
1951,  and  his  192  yards  was  only  four 
short  of  the  record  set  by  Leone  in  the 
same  game. 


BILL  TRAUB,  Senior  end,  was  the  leading  pass  re- 
ceiver in  the  Ivy  League.  One  game's  net  was  7. 
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Brown  12,  Cornell  S 

With  Frank  Finney  tossing  two  touch- 
down passes  and  with  the  Brown  defense 
rising  to  unequaled  heights,  Coach  Al 
Kelley's  Bruins  scored  a  scintillating  12-8 
victory  over  Cornell  before  close  to 
16,000  delighted  onlookers  at  Brown  Field. 
For  the  League-leading  Big  Red.  loser  pre- 
viously only  to  powerful  Syracuse,  the  de- 
feat was  costly  as  it  dropped  them  into  a 
three-way  first  place  tie  with  Dartmouth 
and  Princeton  going  into  the  final  two 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

The  experts  viewed  the  result  as  an  up- 
set, but  not  the  Brown  players  and  coaches. 
They  have  felt  all  season  long  that  no 
game  on  the  schedule  was  beyond  their 
reach.  Actually.  Brown's  win  was  much 
more  decisive  than  the  score  would  indi- 
cate. Cornell  came  to  town  leading  the  Ivy 
loop  offensively  but  Brown  dominated  the 
statistics  with  21  first  downs  to  eight.  231 
yards  rushing  to  108,  and  178  yards  pass- 
ing to  11.  Cornell's  total  offense  of  119 
yards  was  far  below  its  season  average  of 
353.8,  and  the  409  yards  the  Bears  gained 
on  the  ground  and  through  the  air  was  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  Cornell's  average 
yield  of  216.8. 

The  game  was  billed  as  the  duel  of  the 
quarterbacks,  with  Tom  Skypeck  and  Fin- 
ney previously  running  one-two  in  both 
passing  and  total  offense.  It  was  strictly  no 
contest.  Skypeck  was  limited  to  just  one 
completion — a  deflected  pass  at  that — in 
13  attempts  for  a  mere  11  yards.  Finney 
completed  10  passes  in  20  tries  for  155 
yards,  which  left  him  at  that  point  only  75 
yards  shy  of  breaking  Ed  Finn's  career 
record  for  total  offense. 

The  game  really  was  won  in  the  line. 
"This  was  the  outstanding  defensive  per- 
formance turned  in  by  a  Brown  team  since 
I've  been  coaching  here,"  Kelley  admitted 
after  the  game.  Lefty  James,  the  Cornell 
mentor,  also  was  high  in  his  praise  of  the 
Bear  forward  wall.  "No  line  has  been  able 
to  outcharge  us  and  move  us  the  way 
Brown  did."  he  said.  Not  listed  in  the  sta- 
tistics is  the  fact  that  Cornell  never  was 
able  to  roll  up  more  than  two  consecutive 
first  downs  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
touchdown  run.  could  penetrate  no  deeper 
than  the  Brown  26. 

Dick  Judkins  and  Charlie  Olobri  were 
especially  effective  at  the  ends,  as  they 
contained  Skypeck's  roll-out  and  rushed 
him  hard.  The  fierce  linebacking  of  Cap- 
tain Don  Warburton  and  Bob  Topping  also 
stood  out.  as  did  the  interior  line  play  of 
Tom  Budrewicz.  Pete  McNeish.  Bob  Bel- 
lows. Jack  Dillon,  and  John  Hansen. 

There  were  heroes  in  the  backfield,  too. 
Paul  Choquette  had  his  best  day  since  the 
Yale  game  with  104  yards  in  16  carries  for 
a  6.5  average.  Ray  Barry,  a  great  football 
player,  gained  60  yards  in  16  attempts,  and 
Bob  Carlin  scored  the  winning  touchdown 
with  a  fine  catch  in  the  end  zone.  "We 
haven't  run  into  three  better  ball  players 
than  Finney.  Choquette,  and  Warburton." 
Coach  James  said  after  the  game. 

The  inauspicious  starts  which  had  dogged 
the  Bears  in  the  Dartmouth  and  Princeton 
games  seemed  to  be  with  Brown  again  as 
an  early  Cornell  punt  rolled  dead  on  the 
nine.  However,  midway  through  the  pe- 
riod. Brown  drove  from  its  own  20  to  the 
Cornell  28  before  disaster  struck.  On  sec- 
ond and  eight.  Finney  ran  to  his  right  on 
the  option  play.  As  he  neared  the  sidelines 
he  attempted  a  pitchout  to  his  trailing 
halfback.  Carlin.  John  Webster  of  Cornell 
barged  in.  plucked  the  ball  in  mid-air.  and 
sprinted  71  yards  through  an  open  field  for 
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the  touchdown.  Skypeck  passed  to  Webster 
for  the  conversion  and  the  Big  Red  led 
8-0  at  1 1 :  59  of  the  first  quarter. 

Choquette  set  up  Brown's  score  after  the 
kickoff.  From  his  own  37.  he  took  a  short 
pitch  from  Finney  and  swept  around  left 
end  and  over  Cornell  tacklers  until  he  was 
finally  pulled  down  by  safety  man  Skypeck 
40  yards  further  down  field  on  the  Cornell 
23. 

From  the  23.  Brown  scored  on  the 
fourth  play  when  Finney  hit  Barry  on  the 
10.  Most  of  the  Cornell  defenders  had 
faded  deep  into  the  end  zone  on  this  play, 
leaving  Barry  all  alone  as  he  cut  across 
the  center  of  the  line,  short,  to  score. 

The  extra  point  was  missed  as  Bill  Traub 
caught  Finney's  pass  beyond  the  end  zone, 
but  that  didn't  seem  to  matter  as  the  Bears 


came  storming  back  a  few  minutes  later. 
Finney  completed  four  passes,  two  to 
Olobri.  one  to  Judkins.  and  one  to  Jack 
Cronin  to  bring  the  ball  to  the  Cornell  18. 
Choquette  and  Carlin  carried  it  to  the 
seven,  but  the  drive  stalled,  and  a  field  goal 
attempt  fizzled. 

The  first  half  ended  with  Cornell  on 
top.  8-6.  This  was  frustration  unlimited. 
Cornell  had  the  lead,  but  Brown  had  every- 
thing else,  a  13-4  edge  in  first  downs,  120 
yards  rushing  to  51.  and  1 10  yards  through 
the  air  to  zero. 

Captain  Warburton  set  the  winning 
drive  in  motion  midway  through  the  third 
period.  He  intercepted  Skypeck's  pass  at 
the  Brown  18  and  lateraled  to  Choquette 
as  he  was  hit  at  the  20;  Paul  rambled  to 
the  Cornell  48.  Finney's  right  arm  look  it 
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BOB  CARLIN,  Junior  halfback,  came  into  his  own 
as  a  leading  ground-gainer  for  the  Bears. 

from  there.  First  he  passed  to  Judkins  for 
a  first  down  on  the  30.  and  then  he  arched 
a  long  toss  to  CarHn  in  the  end  zone.  Car- 
lin  and  Skypeck  went  high  for  this  pass 
and  it  appeared  that  both  had  a  share  as 
they  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  ruling 
states  that  such  a  simultaneous  catch  be- 
comes a  completed  pass  for  the  offensive 
team,  and  thus  the  Bruins  had  the  winning 
touchdown.  Brown's  defense  took  over 
from  there. 

The  defeat  was  bitter  for  the  lads  from 
Ithaca.  Still,  there  was  one  Cornell  alum- 
nus who  wasn't  the  least  bit  sorry  about 
the  result.  His  name  was  Alva  E.  Kelley. 

Building  in  Soccer 

After  upsetting  Wesleyan  in  the 
opener,  the  soccer  team  ran  into  trying 
times,  losing  to  Yale  (2-3),  Dartmouth 
(0-3).  Penn  (1-4).  Connecticut  (1-6),  and 
Princeton  (0-2).  Putting  the  ball  into  the 
nets  has  been  the  biggest  problem.  Brown 
had  scored  only  six  times  in  six  games, 
while  holding  the  opposition  to  a  respecta- 
ble average  of  three  goals  per  game. 

Coach  Joe  Kennaway  admits  that  this  is 
a  building  season.  Out  of  the  starting 
eleven,  only  three  are  Seniors.  The  rest  of 
the  team  is  composed  of  two  Juniors  and 
six  Sophomores.  These  men,  in  addition  to 
five  good  Freshman  prospects,  should  help 
to  improve  the  situation  next  fall. 

The  Cubs  won  four  of  their  first  five, 
with    decisions    over    Portsmouth     Priory 


(2-1).  Bradford  Durfee  (5-1),  New  Bed- 
ford Vocational  (2-0),  and  Leicester  Jun- 
ior College  (6-0).  The  only  defeat  was  at 
the  hands  of  Andover,  1-0.  Armando 
Garces  from  Call,  Colombia,  a  center  for- 
ward,  has   scored  eight   of  the    team's    15 


Cros.s  Country  Split 
The  cross  country  team  finished  a 
fairly  successful  season  with  a  3-3  mark, 
posting  wins  over  Tufts  (15-50),  Dart- 
mouth (15-50),  and  Rhode  Island  (16-43) 
while  losing  to  Yale  (35-29),  Harvard  (30- 
26),  and  Providence  College  (38-35).  The 
perfect  scores  against  Tufts  and  Dart- 
mouth rate  with  Brown's  finest. 

Coach  Ivan  Fuqua  rated  the  group  as 
one  of  his  best.  The  losses  to  Yale.  Har- 
vard, and  Providence  College,  he  pointed 
out.  came  in  a  year  when  all  three  op- 
ponents had  top  notch  teams.  Bobby 
Lowe,  Sophomore  from  Englewood,  N.  J., 
finished  first  in  four  of  the  six  meets,  and 
ran  a  24:07.6  in  the  Rhode  Island  meet  to 
come  within  17  seconds  of  the  course  record 
set  by  Ed  Sullivan  a  year  ago.  Other 
Brown  runners  who  ran  well  included  Jun- 
iors Vince  MacDonald.  Bill  MacArdle  and 
Al  Osborne  and  Sophomores  Dirk  Van- 
derblue  and  Bill  Schwab.  The  team  was 
made  up  of  six  Sophomores  and  five  Jun- 
iors. 

The  Cubs  posted  a  0-6  record,  but  in 
Ralph  Steurer  the  Bruins  have  another 
strong  runner  to  help  out  the  Varsity  next 
fall.  He  earned  four  firsts  and  two  seconds. 

Freshman  Football 

The  Freshman  eleven  won  one  of  its 
first  three  games,  defeating  Rhode  Island, 
22-6,  after  losing  to  Dartmouth  (8-0)  and 
"Vale  (14-0).  Looking  to  the  future,  two 
things  were  obvious:  the  Cubs  had  a  sup- 
ply of  good  linemen  and  an  acute  shortage 
of  backs  with  Varsity  potential. 

Coach  Charlie  Markham's  men  played 
well  against  Dartmouth  until  worn  down 
by  the  three  full  units  employed  by  the 
Big  Green.  Brown's  strong  line  limited 
Dartmouth  to  45  yards  along  the  ground, 
with  center  Wendell  LaFreniere  (6:2,  220 
lbs.)  and  guard  Gary  Graham  (5:9.  205 
lbs.)  playing  outstanding  Iron  Men  foot- 
ball. Brown's  closest  penetration  came  on 
the  last  play  of  the  half  when  fullback 
Dave  Tyler  was  pulled  down  from  behind 
inside  the  Dartmouth  10  on  the  end  of  a 
screen  pass. 

The  line  again  was  outstanding  in  the 
Yale  game,  with  Graham  easily  the  top 
lineman  on  the  field.  The  Elis  were  limited 
to  85  yards  rushing,  half  of  this  amount  on 
one  long  scamper  by  Dick  "Wisner.  a  fine 
Blue  halfback.  However,  several  pass  de- 
fense lapses  proved  costly.  On  the  attack, 
Bobby  Myles,  a  five-six,  140-pounder.  com- 
pleted nine  of  14  passes  in  the  second 
half  and  saved  another  Yale  touchdown 
by  catching  Wisner  from  behind  on  his 
long  run.  Graham,  who  also  did  the  punt- 
ing, had  a  49-7  average  on  four  kicks.  The 
game  actually  was  closer  than  the  score 
would  indicate,  as  the  Cubs  had  a  46-yard 
Jim  Leonard  to  John  Holbrook  touchdown 
pass  called  back  on  a  motion  penalty  and 
lost  another  possible  score  when  an  end 
dropped  a  pass  in  alone  behind  the  Yale 
secondary 

The  Cubs  broke  into  the  scoring  and 
victory  columns  with  the  22-6  decision 
over  the  Rams  from  Rhode  Island.  Myles 
scored  two  touchdowns,  one  on  a  beautiful 


60-yard  punt  return  and  the  second  on  a 
22-yard  end  run.  Leonard,  the  alternate 
quarterback,  reached  pay  dirt  on  a  35-yard 
scamper.  A  35-yard  scoring  dash  through 
the  middle  by  fullback  Tyler  was  nullified 
by  an  offside  penalty.  The  Rams  were  held 
to  minus  30  yards  rushing. 

Most  of  the  future  Varsity  material  is 
located  up  front.  Holbrook  and  Dick  Laine 
at  end,  Graham  and  Jack  Mancuso  at 
guard,  and  LaFreniere  at  center  were  out- 
standing in  the  early  games.  However,  the 
Varsity  will  suffer  heavy  losses  in  the 
backfield  next  year  with  the  graduation  of 
quarterback  Frank  Finney,  halfbacks  Jack 
McTigue  and  Dick  Beland.  and  fullback 
Bob  Topping.  The  backs  on  this  season's 
Cub  eleven  probably  aren't  of  sufficient 
quality  to  take  up  the  slack.  Leonard  and 
Myles  have  run  the  team  well,  but  both 
are  rather  small.  Myles,  a  speed  merchant 
with  a  great  deal  of  open  field  savvy, 
should  be  effective  on  the  rollout  next 
season.  He  scored  1 1  touchdowns  as  a 
single  wing  tailback  at  North  Shore  High 
School,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y.  Tyler,  the  6:5, 
220-pound  fullback,  also  showed  potential. 


Sports  Shorts 

TRACK  COACH  Ivan  Fuqua  was  invited 
back  to  his  home  town  of  Brazil,  Indi- 
ana, on  Nov.  16  to  take  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  elementary  school.  Ivan,  a 
former  Indiana  University  and  later  an 
Olympic  track  star,  is  one  of  Brazil's  all- 
time  athletic  greats. 

The  dinghy  team  placed  second  in  the 
Jack  Wood  race  at  New  London  and  took 
a  third  in  the  Sherman  Hoyt  Trophy  re- 
gatta on  the  Seekonk  in  the  two  major 
races  of  the  fall  season.  The  Coast  Guard 
sailors  came  in  first  in  both  races.  The 
Bruins  were  scheduled  to  defend  the 
Angsten  Memorial  Trophy  at  Chicago 
during  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

There  was  one  Brown  man,  James  J. 
Lynch  '33,  who  sat  in  the  North  Stands 
and  rooted  hard  for  Yale  when  the  Elis 
invaded  Brown  Field  in  October.  What  was 
his  special  interest  in  Yale?  His  son,  Paul 
Lynch,  was  the  Yale  football  captain! 

Keith  Sheldon  '56,  now  on  the  Fort  Scott 
Tribune  in  Kansas,  reports  that  the  AP 
carried  the  Jack  McKinnon  story  in  Octo- 
ber and  said  that  Jack  had  been  trainer  at 
Brown  "for  550  years." 

Jean  Dubuc,  baseball  coach  at  Brown 
from  1927-29  and  a  great  major  league 
pitcher  with  the  Detroit  Tigers  before  that, 
died  Aug.  28  in  a  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  hos- 
pital after  a  long  illness.  Haskell  Billings 
'29,  who  later  played  for  the  Tigers,  was 
perhaps  his  greatest  star  while  coaching  at 
Brown.  Jean  also  was  the  man  who  intro- 
duced pro  hockey  to  Providence  in    1926. 

Cmdr.  John  A.  Mclntyre,  U.S.N.,  Notre 
Dame  football  star  in  the  late  30's  and 
line  coach  at  Brown  in  1946  and  1947, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command.  A  ceii- 
ter  at  Notre  Dame,  he  received  AU-Ameri- 
can  recognition  in  1939. 

A  pair  of  former  Bruin  tackles  visited 
the  locker  room  prior  to  the  game  with 
Columbia  and  tempted  Coach  Kelley  to 
put  uniforms  on  them.  Gerard  "Bucky" 
Walters  '50  is  working  for  Procter  & 
Gamble,  while  Jim  McGuinness  '56  is 
training  recruits  for  the  Navy. 
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Basketball 

THIS  TEAM  may  not  as  yet  be  an  Ivy 
contender,  but  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
be  better  than  a  spoiler."  Thus,  Coach  Stan 
Ward  summed  up  the  situation  prior  to  the 
start  of  his  fifth  basketball  season  on  the 
Hill.  Last  year,  the  Bruin  cagers  finished 
si,\th  in  the  Ivy  League  with  a  5-9  mark, 
and  compiled  an  overall  record  of  10-15. 

Five  Seniors,  Gerry  Alaimo,  Joe  Tebo, 
Max  McCreery,  Mike  Andronico,  and 
Andy  Rauth  joined  the  ranks  of  the  alumni 
in  June.  All  of  these  men  will  be  missed, 
but  especially  hard  to  replace  will  be  Tebo 
and  Alaimo.  These  two  lads  formed  the 
greatest  one-two  scoring  punch  in  Brown's 
hoop  history.  In  their  three  Varsity  sea- 
sons, they  accounted  for  nearly  50%  of 
all  the  points  Brown  scored.  Tebo  scored 
393  points  last  season  and  moved  past  the 
previous  high  scorer,  Lou  Murgo  '54,  with 
a  career  total  of  1,319  points.  Alaimo,  with 
380  points,  raised  his  career  total  to  1,046, 
third  highest.  In  addition,  Alaimo  was  one 
of  the  best  rebounders  in  the  League. 

However,  Coach  Ward  has  hopes  that 
this  year's  club  will  develop  into  a  fair  ag- 
gregation. "This  could  be  a  representative 
entry  and  kick  up  a  lot  of  trouble  along 
the  way,"  Ward  noted.  He  took  little  stock 
in  the  pre-season  forecasts  in  several  na- 
tional magazines  which  listed  Brown  for 
seventh  or  eighth  in  the  League. 


The  Winter  Teams  Promise 
a  Fair  Budget  of  Success 


His  "reserved  optimism"  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Captain  Allan  Poulsen,  6:8 
center,  should  be  ready  for  his  greatest 
season.  Also,  the  good  Sophomore  crop  of 
a  year  ago.  Dave  Reed,  Cliff  Ehrlich,  Al 
Diussa,  Jack  Bellavance,  and  Ed  Roedema, 
should  be  strengthened  by  their  year  of  ex- 
perience. Ward  brought  these  men  along 
slowly,  seldom  using  more  than  one  new 
man  in  the  lineup  at  a  time  in  the  early 
going.  Down  the  stretch  drive,  however, 
these  men  played  a  larger  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  club.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  last  half  of  the  Ivy  cam- 
paign. Brown's  record  was  3-4,  and  those 
four  defeats  were  by  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  points. 

Limited  help  is  expected  from  last  year's 
Cub  five,  a  team  that  posted  an  11-4  rec- 
ord. Roger  Hurley,  the  tireless  back  court 
operator  from  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  and  the 
West  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  sharpshooter. 
Forrest    Broman,    seem   to   have    the    best 


Scheduled  for  Winter 


Games  at  home  unless  othetivise  noted 

VARSITY  BASKETBALL:  Dec.  3— 
Tufts.  Dec.  5— at  Trinity.  Dec.  10 — at 
Providence  College.  Dec.  13 — Rhode  Is- 
land. Dec.  16 — Yale.  Dec.  18 — at  Boston 
College.  Dec.  29-30 — Providence  College 
Tourney.  Jan.  3 — Providence  College.  Jan. 
5 — Harvard.  Jan.  9 — at  Penn.  Jan.  10 — at 
Princeton.  Jan.  28 — at  Northeastern.  Jan. 
31 — Dartmouth.  Feb.  6 — Princeton.  Feb. 
7— Penn.  Feb.  11— at  Yale.  Feb.  14 — at 
Harvard.  Feb.  20 — at  Cornell.  Feb.  21 — at 
Columbia.  Feb.  27 — Columbia.  Feb.  28 — 
Cornell.  March  4 — at  Dartmouth.  March 
7 — at  Rhode  Island. 

FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL:  Dec.  3— 
Tufts.  Dec.  5 — at  Trinity.  Dec.  10 — at 
Providence  College.  Dec.  13 — Rhode  Is- 
land. Dec.  15 — at  Davisville.  Dec.  16 — 
Yale.  Jan.  5 — Harvard.  Jan.  10 — at  Dean 
Jr.  College.  Jan.  28 — at  Northeastern.  Jan. 
31— Dartmouth..  Feb.  7— Nichols  Jr.  Col- 
lege. Feb.  II — at  Andover.  Feb.  14 — at 
Harvard.  Feb.  18 — at  Worcester  Academy. 
Feb.  21 — at  Quonset.  Feb.  24 — Providence 
College.  Feb.  27 — Columbia.  March  4 — 
at  Dartmouth.  March  7 — at  Rhode  Island. 

VARSITY  HOCKEY:  Dec.  3— at  Bos- 
ton College.  Dec.  5 — Tufts.  Dec.  9 — at 
Northeastern.  Dec.  13 — Army.  Dec.  16 — 
Amherst.  Dec.  26-30 — Boston  Tourney. 
Jan.  1-3 — R.P.I.  Tourney.  Jan.  6 — Boston 
College.  Jan.  10 — Princeton.  Jan.  29 — 
Northeastern.  Jan.  31 — at  Yale.  Feb.  4 — 
Yale.  Feb.  7 — at  Harvard.  Feb.  II — at 
Princeton.  Feb.  14 — Harvard.  Feb.  18 — 
Providence  College.  Feb.  21 — Cornell.  Feb. 
25 — Providence  College.  Feb.  28 — at  Dart- 
mouth. March  4 — Dartmouth.  March  7 — 
at  Cornell. 

FRESHMAN  HOCKEY:  Dec.  3— at 
Boston  College.  Dec.  9 — at  Northeastern. 
Dec.     16— Hope    High.    Jan.     6— LaSalle 


Academy.  Jan.  13 — Pending.  Jan.  29 — 
Northeastern.  Feb.  4 — at  St.  George's. 
Feb.  7 — at  Harvard.  Feb.  11 — at  Prince- 
ton. Feb.  18 — Providence  College.  Feb.  21 
— Columbia.  Feb.  25 — Providence  College. 
March  4 — Dartmouth. 

VARSITY  TRACK:  Jan.  17— K  of  C 
Meet,  Boston.  Jan.  23 — Washington  Star 
Meet,  Washington,  D.  C.  Jan.  24 — In- 
quirer Meet,  Philadelphia.  Jan.  31 — Mill- 
rose  Games,  New  York.  Feb.  6 — Penn  and 
Yale  at  New  Haven.  Feb.  7 — BAA  Meet. 
Boston.  Feb.  14 — at  Columbia.  Feb.  18 — 
Boston  College.  Feb.  21 — at  Dartmouth. 
Feb.  25— Tufts.  Feb.  28— IC4A's,  New 
York.  March  7 — Heptagonals  at  Cornell. 

FRESHMAN  TRACK:  Feb.  7— BAA 
Meet,  Boston.  Feb.  18 — Boston  College. 
Feb.  21 — at  Dartmouth.  Feb.  25 — Tufts. 

VARSITY  SWIMMING:  Dec.  6— at 
Springfield.  Dec.  13 — Columbia.  Jan.  28 — 
Coast  Guard.  Jan.  30 — Navy.  Feb.  4 — at 
Yale.  Feb.  7— Penn.  Feb.  14— at  Tufts. 
Feb.  18— MIT.  Feb.  25— at  Harvard.  Feb. 
28 — at  Amherst.  March  6-7 — New  Eng- 
lands  at  MIT.  March  12-13-14 — Easterns 
at  Yale. 

FRESHMAN  SWIMMING:  Dec.  6— at 
Springfield.  Jan.  10 — Cranston  High.  Jan. 
24 — at  Williston.  Jan.  28 — LaSalle  Acad- 
emy. Feb.  4 — at  Yale.  Feb.  7 — St.  George's. 
Feb.  1 1 — Andover.  Feb.  14 — at  Tufts.  Feb. 
18— MIT.  Feb.  25— at  Harvard. 

VARSITY  WRESTLING:  Dec.  6— at 
Springfield.  Dec.  13 — at  Penn.  Jan.  10 — 
Connecticut.  Jan.  31 — Columbia.  Feb.  7 — 
at  Yale.  Feb.  14 — at  Princeton.  Feb.  21  — 
Cornell.  Feb.  28 — Harvard.  March  7 — 
Dartmouth.  March  13-14 — EIWAat  Prince- 
ton. 

FRESHMAN  WRESTLING:  Dec.  6— 
at  Springfield.  Feb.  7— at  Yale.  Feb.  21— 
at  Andover.  Feb.  28 — Harvard. 


chance  to  help.  Hurley  (6:1,  185  lbs.) 
paced  the  Cubs  in  scoring  with  289  points 
and  snared  118  rebounds.  Broman,  who 
broke  the  all-time  Massachusetts  scoring 
record  two  years  ago,  scored  248  points 
and  pulled  in  129  rebounds.  He  stands  6:3 
and  weighs  195  pounds. 

Several  other  Sophomores  who  might 
help  this  year  are:  Ray  Barry  (6:2,  190 
lbs.)  and  Steve  Sandberg  (6:3,  190  lbs.)  at 
forward  and  Chris  Mitchell  (6:0,  160  lbs.) 
at  guard.  Barry  is  short  for  a  corner  man 
at  6-2,  but  his  tremendous  strength  under 
the  boards  and  his  competitive  nature  make 
him  a  valuable  man.  Mitchell  scored  182 
points  for  the  Cubs  and  is  a  slick  back 
court  operator. 

Without  question.  Brown's  greatest  depth 
will  be  at  the  guards.  Here,  15  candidates 
will  battle  it  out  for  the  top  four  or  five 
positions.  Two  Seniors,  George  Forsythe 
and  Bill  Suter,  both  small  men,  will  have 
trouble  holding  oflf  the  challenge  of  the 
strong  Junior  and  Sohomore  group.  Bel- 
levance,  Roedema,  Diussa  and  Bob  Walsh 
are  the  Juniors.  The  first  three  have  good 
size  and  ability  and  got  substantial  playing 
time  last  season.  Walsh  has  great  potential, 
although  he  didn't  play  much  as  a  Sopho- 
more because  of  afternoon  labs.  In  addition 
to  Hurley  and  Mitchell,  the  other  Sopho- 
more guards  include  Dave  Remington,  Jack 
Crowley,  Fred  Tracey,  Elavil  Van  Dyke, 
Joe  Kelley,  Pete  Green,  and  Frank  Mona- 
han. 

With  all  these  candidates  for  two  posi- 
tions. Coach  Ward  expected  a  great  deal  of 
scrambling  around.  However,  the  starting 
nods  could  go  to  Bellevance  and  Hurley, 
the  strong  Sophomore.  Bellevance  (6:1, 
165  lbs.)  started  regularly  near  the  close  of 
the  season  and  ended  up  with  122  points. 
He  is  a  good  play-maker  with  a  lot  of 
basketball  savvy.  Pushing  them  hard  and 
ready  to  move  in  at  any  time  will  be 
Diussa,  Walsh,  Mitchell,  and  Roedema.  In 
the  words  of  Ward,  "the  entire  guard  situ- 
ation can  be  summed  up  as  highly  com- 
petitive." 

The  front  line  will  be  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Captain  Poulsen  has  developed  into 
a  good  Ivy  League  center.  He  scored  217 
points  a  year  ago  and  was  up  among  the 
leaders  with  318  rebounds.  The  starting 
forwards  will  be  Dave  Reed  and  Cliff 
Ehrlich,  two  Juniors.  Reed  (6:3)  scored 
214  points  while  Ehrlich  (6:4)  ended  up 
with  166.  These  men  have  ability,  and  the 
situation  is  adequate.  Finding  reserves  for 
these  men  is  something  else  again.  John 
Bennett  (6:4),  a  Senior,  will  spell  Poulsen. 
He  is  fairly  strong  on  the  boards  but  has 
never  been  a  high  scorer.  Pete  Sweet,  a 
6:5  Junior,  would  help  at  one  of  the 
corners  if  he  came  along  fast.  Broman  and 
Barry  also  could  develop. 

The  team's  strong  points,  then,  should  be 
better  balance  than  in  the  past,  more  over- 
all experience  at  the  starting  positions,  a 
better  than  average  back  court,  and  one  of 
the  best  rebounders  and  defensive  big  men 
in  the  League  in  Poulsen.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  there  will  be  a  lack  of  depth 
and   a  comparative   lack  of  height  on  the 
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front  line.  With  Poulsen  out,  it  would  be 
the  smallest  unit  in  the  loop.  The  defense 
also  will  have  to  improve.  Brown  finished 
eighth  in  team  defense  a  year  ago,  while 
posting  the  fourth  best  offensive  record. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  poor  finish,  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Ward,  was  poor  ball 
handling. 

The  League  again  will  be  strong.  In 
basketball,  at  least,  the  Ivies  can  compete 
on  a  fairly  even  basis  with  teams  from  other 
areas  of  the  country.  Coach  Ward  places 
Dartmouth  and  Cornell  in  the  top  bracket, 
with  Yale  and  Princeton  in  the  second 
group.  He  figures  that  Brown  will  be  fight- 
ing with  Penn.  Harvard,  and  Columbia  to 
lead  the  second  division. 

The  Freshman  situation  is  encouraging. 
Without  question,  the  Cubs  will  field  the 
biggest  and  most  talented  group  to  play 
for  Brown  in  recent  times,  at  least.  There 
are  three  e.xcellent  prospects  at  center: 
Greg  Heath  (6:6,  200  lbs.)  from  Atlantic 
Highlands  (N.  J.)  High;  John  Percesepe 
(6:6'/2,  225  lbs.)  from  Sacred  Heart  High, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  and  John  Taddiken  (6:6, 
200  lbs.)  from  Valley  Stream  (N.  Y.) 
High  School. 

Mike  Cingiser  is  the  top  prospect  at  the 
forward  positions.  He  is  6:4  and  weighs 
210  pounds  and  comes  from  West  Hemp- 
stead (N.  Y. )  High.  Other  front  line  men 
are  Gary  Bowen  (6:5,  180  lbs.)  from 
Millville  (N.  J.)  High:  Ted  Gottfried  (6:5, 
210  lbs.)  from  Elyria  (O. )  High;  Dick 
Dollase  (6:5,  190  lbs.)  from  Nott  Terrace 
High  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.;  Boh  Suhr  (6:4, 
190  lbs.)  from  DnPont  High  School  in 
Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Bernard  Finan  (6:4, 
190  lbs.)  from  Newfoundland  High,  New- 
foundland. 

The  guards  are  not  quite  as  strong.  Dave 
Brockway  (6:2.  170  lbs.)  from  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  High  and  Barry  Behn 
(6:3,  170  lbs.)  from  Fairhaven  (Mass.) 
High  are  the  leading  prospects.  Both  played 
forward  in  high  school  and  will  be  making 
the  change  to  guard. 

Winter  Track 

Coach  Ivan  Fuqua  is  frequently  referred 
to  on  Campus  this  year  as  "the  man  with 
the  horses."  This  is  by  way  of  saying  that 
the  winter  track  picture  looks  rather 
promising.  Ivan  has  not  denied  this  report. 
"For  Brown,  this  is  a  good  squad,  po- 
tentially one  of  my  best,"  he  admits.  "How- 
ever, we're  still  not  up  there  with  Yale  and 
Harvard  and  some  of  the  other  schools 
having  field  houses  to  work  in  during  the 
winter  season." 

Captain  Ed  Sullivan,  one  of  Brown's 
great  runners,  has  been  graduated  along 
with  Jerry  Olanoff,  a  good  sprinter,  and 
pole-vaulter  Roy  Smith.  However,  the  rest 
of  last  winter's  track  team  is  back,  bol- 
stered by  a  bevy  of  fine  Sophomores.  This 
season,  the  squad  will  be  made  up  of  two 
Seniors,    19  Juniors,   and    11    Sophomores. 

Coach  Fuqua's  main  worry  is  at  the  high 
jump,  where  Ed  Paul  and  Dale  Betterton,  a 
pair  of  Juniors,  will  have  to  carry  the  load. 
Paul  showed  flashes  of  form  last  year  and 
may  come  along  with  the  year's  experience. 

A  trio  of  Juniors  will  handle  the  35- 
pound  weight,  Dave  Lange.  Tom  Budre- 
wicz,  and  Ed  Lawler.  Paul  Choquette  and 
Lange  will  handle  the  shot.  On  potential, 
Budrewicz  and  Choquette  figure  to  be  the 
number  one  men  at  these  positions,  and  the 
success  of  the  weights  really  depends  on 
them.  Choquette  has  the  potential  to  be 
one  of  the  best  shot  men  in  the  East,  ac- 
cording to  Fuqua. 
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Two  Juniors  and  four  Sophomores  will 
take  care  of  the  sprints.  Bill  Simmons  and 
Richie  Caputo  ran  last  year  with  some 
success.  The  former  is  a  good  indoor  man, 
picking  up  35  points  last  winter.  Caputo 
is  a  better  than  average  sprinter.  The 
second-year  men  are  George  Nebel,  Angelo 
Sinisi.  Jim  Moreland,  and  Tom  Ballen. 
Sinisi  didn't  run  as  a  Freshman,  but  Coach 
Fuqua  describes  him  as  "of  national  cali- 
ber." Moreland,  Captain  of  the  Cub  team, 
scored  sweeps  in  the  100,  220,  high  and 
low  hurdles  in  four  meets. 

Sinisi  rates  with  Moreland  in  the  hurdles, 
too.  "Two  of  the  best  in  the  East  in  this 
specialty,"  their  coach  says.  Three  Juniors. 
Ed  Berger,  Ed  Paul,  and  Bill  Sayles,  will 
provide  depth. 

The  600  also  rates  very  strong,  featuring 
Co-Captains  Phil  Reed  and  Cal  Keyler. 
Reed,  from  Vineland.  N.  J.,  set  the  Marvel 
Gym  record  for  the  600-yard  run  with  a 
1 :  14.7.  breaking  the  old  mark  of  1 :  14.9  set 
by  Royce  Crimmin  '48  against  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Then,  against  Dartmouth,  Reed  set 
a  new  Brown  record  for  the  same  event 
with  a  clocking  of  1 :  13.8.  With  Phil  Schuy- 
ler, a  good  Sophomore,  and  two  Juniors, 
John  Conner  and  Paul  Kelly,  to  round  out 
the  position,  Coach  Fuqua  believes  he  has 
the  potential  for  an  e.xcellent  mile  relay 
team. 

Bill  MacArdle  and  Vince  MacDonald. 
impressive  Sophomores  a  year  ago,  will  be 
joined  in  the  1 ,000  by  Dave  Lagase,  an- 
other Junior,  and  three  Sophomores, 
Schuyler,  Jerry  Huetz,  and  Dick  Katzive. 
MacArdle  set  a  new  Brown  record  for  the 
1.000  with  a  2:18.5  against  Dartmouth  last 
year. 


flagrant  foul!" 


The  Bruins  also  will  be  well  fortified  in 
the  distance  events.  MacDonald  will  run 
both  the  mile  and  two  mile,  and  Sophomore 
Bobby  Lowe  is  rated  by  Coach  Fuqua  as 
"possibly  the  best  two-miler  to  come  to 
Brown  since  Walt  Molineux  '53,"  holder  of 
the  school  record  with  a  4:08.2.  Second 
year  men  Bill  Schwab.  Dirk  Vanderblue 
and  Jim  Trafton  and  Junior  Al  Osborne 
round  out  this  group. 

Frank  Covely,  who  placed  in  every  meet 
a  year  ago,  will  be  back  in  the  broad 
jump,  and  will  be  joined  by  Caputo.  Matt 
Connors  and  Bob  Nivison  will  handle  the 
pole  vault.  All  four  men  are  Juniors. 

Hockey 

Coach  Jim  Fullerton  expressed  "cau- 
tious optimism"  as  he  prepared  to  start  his 
fourth  season  at  Brown.  Last  year  his 
Bruins  won  11.  lost  10,  and  tied  two  while 
posting  a  4-4  Ivy  mark,  good  for  a  second 
place  finish.  A  rough  25-game  schedule  lies 
ahead,  including  participation  in  both  the 
Boston  and  R.P.I,  tournaments  during  the 
Christmas  recess. 

Missing  from  last  year's  team  are: 
Goalie  Harry  Batchelder,  one  of  the  best 
net  minders  in  the  country;  Rod  Dashnaw 
and  Ed  .-Mlard.  two  fine  offensive  men;  and 
Lud  Miller.  These  men  will  not  be  easy  to 
replace. 

Fullerton  is  cautiously  optimistic  with 
good  reason.  He  likes  the  speed  and  hustle 
of  the  new  club,  but  harsh  reality  reminds 
him  that  the  Seniors  compiled  a  1-14 
record  as  Freshmen,  the  Juniors  did  better 
with  a  9-6  mark,  and  the  Sophomores  had 
a  most  undistinguished  0-10  record  a  year 
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ago.  Therefore,  the  combined  Cub  record 
of  the  three  Classes  that  will  make  up  this 
year's  Varsity  is  10-30.  Fullerton  must 
come  up  with  a  goalie  who  can  take  over 
Batchelder's  position  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  Secondly,  he  must  develop  two 
wings  to  adequately  fill  out  two  of  his  three 
lines. 

The  team  will  have  to  depend  on  speed 
as  well  as  crisp  passing  and  good  stick- 
work,  for  Fullerton  believes  that  this  will 
be  about  the  lightest  squad  he  has  ever 
coached.  Dave  Kelley  and  Don  Hebert.  two 
of  his  centers,  will  weigh  in  at  155  and  145 
pounds,  respectively.  Dave  Laub.  a  wing, 
goes  150  pounds.  The  defensemen,  for  the 
most  part,  aren't  much  larger. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Fullerton 
will  be  able  to  place  three  lines  on  the  ice. 
However,  he  does  not  break  the  situation 
down  into  a  first,  second,  and  third  line. 
Rather,  he  tries  to  scout  the  opposition  and 
insert  his  lines  where  he  thinks  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  One  unit  will  be  centered 
by  Wyn  Eaton,  with  Dave  Laub  and  Boh 
Battel  on  the  wings.  This  group  was  to- 
gether all  of  last  season.  With  Sophomores 
on  each  side  of  the  Junior  center,  the  unit 
didn't  hit  its  stride  until  the  last  five  or  si.x 
games  of  the  campaign. 

Dave  Kelley.  high-scoring  right  w'ing. 
has  been  shifted  to  center  on  another  line, 
and  he  will  be  flanked  by  Dick  Cleary  and 
either  Dick  Grant  or  Fred  Adams.  Kelley, 
who  came  to  Brown  with  a  strong  left- 
handed  shot,  learned  to  shoot  from  the 
other  side  last  year  as  a  Sophomore  and 
has  become  very  dangerous  around  the 
cage.  He  was  placed  on  the  second  team 
in  both  the  Boston  and  the  R.P.I,  tourna- 
ment and  made  honorable  mention  All-Ivy 
and  All-East.  Cleary  is  a  Senior.  Adams  a 
Junior,  and  Grant  was  one  of  the  good 
players  from  the  Cub  se.xtet.  Don  Hebert 
centers  a  third  unit,  with  Dick  Haskell  and 
either  Dave  Babson.  a  Sophomore,  or 
Grant  as  his  wings.  Hebert  is  one  of  the 
fastest  skaters  in  the  East  and  should  be 
ready  for  a  fine  season,  according  to  his 
coach. 

A\  Soares.  an  All-Ivy  choice  as  a  Sopho- 
more, will  be  back  again  at  one  of  the  de- 
fense positions.  Brian  Malloy.  another 
Junior,  probably  will  start  on  the  other 
side.  Another  set  of  defensemen  will  have 
Dave  Morton  and  Pete  Gray,  both  Seniors. 
while  a  Sophomore  pair  would  be  Ed  Jones 
and  Rick  Olney.  The  big  problem  will  be 
getting  some  offensive  punch  into  the  de- 
fense. Last  season,  only  eight  goals  were 
scored  from  these  positions.  "Definite  im- 
provement" in  this  regard  is  expected  by 
Fullerton. 

The  spot  in  front  of  the  cage  was  strictly 
up  for  grabs.  Rod  McGarry,  a  Sophomore, 
looked  good  in  the  early  workouts,  but  he 
was  closely  pressed  by  Bert  Creese,  another 
second-year  man.  Roger  Bosky,  a  Junior, 
and  Senior  Al  Godreau. 

The  two  Christmas  tournaments  should 
help  the  team  gain  some  valuable  experi- 
ence prior  to  the  start  of  the  Ivy  schedule. 
The  opponents  at  R.P.I,  have  been  listed 
as  Michigan  State,  R.P.I.,  and  Princeton. 
Cornell,  with  a  brand  new  rink,  will  be 
making  its  bow  in  Ivy  League  ice  circles 
this  season  and  remains  an  unknown  factor 
in  the  race.  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  both 
are  very  deep  and  should  be  the  pace 
setters  in  the  struggle  within  the  League, 
with  Yale  and  Princeton  both  improved. 

While  there  are  no  outstanding  stars  on 
the  Freshman  team.  Coach  Fullerton  ap- 
pears to  have  a  certain  amount  of  depth 
there. 


Swimming 

Losing  two  of  the  top  three  stars  from 
"the  best  swimming  team  I've  ever  had," 
Coach  Joe  Watmough  has  been  working 
hard  in  an  effort  to  put  together  a  squad 
that  could  break  even  in  the  tough  schedule 
ahead.  Last  year,  the  Bruin  swimmers 
established  a  new  University  record  for 
victories  in  a  single  season  with  10  wins  in 
13  starts,  losing  only  to  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Navy.  The  mermen  went  on  to  tie  Williams 
for  first  place  in  the  New  England  Inter- 
collegiate Swimming  Championships. 

When  last  season's  Ail-American  swim- 
ming selections  were  announced  this  fall, 
three  members  of  that  Brown  team  made 
the  top  squad:  Captain  Al  Chapman  (100 
and  200->ard  butterfly).  Barr  Clayson  (100 
and  200-yard  backstroke),  and  Ed  Nichol- 
son (50  and  100-yard  sprints).  This  is  the 
first  time  that  three  Brown  swimmers  have 
ever  made  the  All-American  squad  in  the 
same  season.  Chapman  and  Clayson  have 
been  graduated.  The  former  holds  the  Uni- 
versitv  record  in  the  100-yard  butterfly 
(0:58.8)  and  the  200-yard  butterfly  (2: 
17.1);  the  latter  is  the  University  record 
holder  in  the  200-yard  backstroke  with  a 
2:14.4.  Nicholson  was  a  Sophomore  last 
year,  the  only  second-year  man  to  make 
the  All-American  team. 

The  Cubs  (6-4)  will  send  along  some 
men  to  help  take  up  the  slack,  but  not 
enough  help  is  expected  to  give  the  team 
the  depth  it  had  a  year  ago.  Most  promis- 
ing of  the  Sophomores  are  John  Sauter  in 
the  distances  and  the  backstroke.  John  Con- 
ron  in  the  backstroke,  and  Bill  Fulton  in 
the  breaststroke.  The  best  prospect  on  the 
Cub  team  a  year  ago  was  Prentice  DeJesus. 
from  California  via  Williston  Academy.  He 
did  the  200-yard  freestyle  in  2:2.6  and  the 
120-yard  individual  medley  in  1:13.7. 
However,  he  will  not  be  eligible  the  first 
semester.  Watmough  feels  that  even  with- 
out as  much  depth,  the  team  might  have 
been  as  strong  as  last  year  if  DeJesus  had 
been  eligible  for  the  full  season.  "With  his 
ability,  he's  the  type  of  swimmer  you  can 
move  around,"  Watmough  noted. 

Brown's  strongest  positions  probably  will 
be  the  sprints,  the  backstroke,  the  breast- 
stroke,  and  the  400  medley  relay.  Nichol- 
son, of  course,  is  the  big  man  in  the  sprints. 
He  will  get  help  from  two  Seniors.  Jack 
Halliday  and  Barry  Schwartz.  Bill  Zani.  a 
Junior  who  had  a  fine  Sophomore  season, 
heads  the  list  of  the  breaststrokers.  Bruce 
Westcott,  a  Senior,  and  the  Sophomore 
Fulton  also  will  handle  this  position.  Bob 
Taggart.  a  Senior,  and  another  Sophomore, 
John  Conron.  are  strong  at  the  backstroke. 
The  medley  relay  team  will  include  Nichol- 
son. Captain  Dick  Claiborn.  Taggart,  and 
Halliday.  Coach  Watmough  predicts  that 
this  unit  will  be  as  fast  as  Chapman,  Clay- 
son, Graham,  and  Riddle  a  \ear  ago. 

The  diving  will  be  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Dave  Outerbridge  until  he  graduates  at 
midyear.  A  Senior.  Tom  Pampalone.  and  a 
Junior.  Chuck  Sieburth.  will  have  to  take 
up  the  slack  down  the  stretch. 

Captain  Claiborn.  Bob  Friedlander,  an- 
other Senior,  and  Sophomore  Sauter  are 
the  leading  candidates  for  the  distances. 
Brown  may  have  trouble  here.  The  butler- 
fly  also  looked  to  be  a  trouble  spot. 

The  presence  of  four  High  School  Ail- 
Americans  on  the  Cub  squad  explains 
Coach  Watmough's  statement  that  "this  is 
a  real  good  group."  The  four  men  who  re- 
ceived national  honors  are  John  Morris 
)  individual  medley  and  400-yard  freestyle  ) 
from  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston.  Pa.; 
Steve  Lesnik  (N.  J.  champion  in  the  200- 


yard  freestyle  and  individual  medley)  from 
Columbia  High  School,  Maplewood,  N.  J.; 
Tom  McMuUen  (sprinter)  from  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich. J  High  School;  and  Paul 
Huffard  (butterfly)  from  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy. 

Other  men  to  watch  include  two  of  the 
"best  breaststrokers  ever  to  enter  Brown," 
Chris  Petty  from  Kiski  Prep  School.  Salts- 
burg.  Pa.,  and  Bill  Yeats  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Ken  Middleton  from  Wayland  Acad- 
emy. Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  is  rated  highly  in 
the  200-yard  freestyle  and  the  individual 
medley.  Ken  Alderman  is  an  excellent 
diver  out  of  New  Trier  Township  High 
School  in  Winnetka.  111.,  while  Phil 
Makanna  from  Andover  also  comes  highly 
rated  on  the  boards.  Ralph  Giasi  is  a  good 
distance  man  from  Linsly  Military  Insti- 
tute and  Bruce  Rogers  from  St.  George's 
School  is  strong  in  the  backstroke. 

Wrestling 

With  over-all  balance  the  strong  point 
of  his  team.  Coach  Ralph  Anderton  ex- 
pected his  wrestlers  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  1957-58  group.  Last  year,  the  Brown 
matmen  posted  a  5-4  mark,  including  wins 
over  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  and 
Columbia.  The  Ivy  record  was  3-3,  good 
for  a  tie  for  third  in  the  League  standing. 

Missing  from  that  team  will  be  Capt. 
John  Cummings  and  Tony  Philippi.  Cum- 
mings.  one  of  Brown's  good  wrestlers,  cap- 
tured his  first  six  matches,  three  of  them 
on  falls.  The  Cubs  were  only  1-4  a  year 
ago.  but  this  team  is  expected  to  provide 
some  help  at  the  lower  divisions.  Bob 
Perrine  (123)  and  Gene  Bouley  (137)  are 
the  best  of  the  new  prospects. 

The  strong  points  of  the  team  will  be 
the  130-  and  the  157-pound  divisions. 
George  Seaver,  a  Senior,  has  been  a  stand- 
out at  130  for  two  years;  a  year  ago  he 
won  eight  of  nine  matches.  He  is  an  engi- 
neer, and  his  practice  time  is  limited.  How- 
ever, Coach  Anderton  thinks  that  he  has 
an  excellent  chance  to  place  high  in  the 
Easterns  this  spring. 

Capt.  Lou  Winner  at  157  is  perhaps  the 
best  wrestler  on  the  team.  "In  top  notch 
condition,  this  boy  could  give  any  college 
157-pounder  a  good  go,"  Anderton  noted. 
He  had  a  6-2  record  last  year. 

Brown's  biggest  improvement  will  be  at 
the  123-pound  level.  Sophomore  Perrine 
and  Joe  Seibel  will  give  the  Bruins  repre- 
sentative strength  at  this  position.  .Actually, 
improvement  here  wouldn't  be  hard,  for  in 
recent  years  Coach  Anderton  has  often 
been  forced  to  forfeit  five  points  at  this 
class. 

Bouley,  the  other  promising  Sophomore, 
should  hold  forth  at  137,  with  John  Moyle 
'60  the  leading  candidate  for  the  147- 
pound  class.  The  rest  of  the  lineup  should 
have  Terry  Case  "60  at  167,  Angelo 
Anzivino  "59  at  177,  and  Gene  Roberts  '59 
and  Art  Giorgini  '60  at  the  heavyweight 
division. 

Coach  Anderton  has  hopes  for  the  Cubs. 
The  best  prospects  are  "Tom  Noy  (123) 
from  Exeter.  Horace  Graves  (130)  from 
Evanston  Township  (111.)  High:  Dick 
Rinderknecht  (130)  from  McKinley  High 
School  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  where  he  was 
Captain:  Bart  Mosser  (137)  from  Bethle- 
hem High  School  where  he  was  an  All- 
State  performer:  Bob  Fraser  (147).  Cap- 
tain at  Albany  Academy.  N.  Y.;  Bob  Keith 
(157)  from  Jonathan  Dayton  Regional 
High  School,  Springfield.  N.  J.:  and  Tris 
Coffin,  a  heavyweight  from  Western  Re- 
serve .Academv. 
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McKinnon's  Night 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

place  when  he  tried  to  ease  his  way  out  of 
a  scrimmage  back  in  1937.  While  the 
players  were  bumping  heads  on  the  field. 
McNeil  ambled  into  the  locker  room  and 
complained  to  Jack  of  a  charley  horse. 
"You  don't  have  any  charley  horse,"  said 
Jack.  "Why  not?"  McNeil  asked.  "Because 
you  don't  have  any  muscle,  now  get  out 
there  on  the  field  and  report  to  Mc- 
Laughry,"  Jack  countered. 

Athletic  Director  Paul  Mackesey  '32 
read  some  of  the  many  telegrams  and  let- 
ters, including  a  note  of  tribute  from  Pres- 
ident Barnaby  C.  Keeney.  Paul  also  pre- 
sented Jack  with  a  check  for  $1,000  from 
alumni  donations  that  had  poured  in  from 
alumni  and  friends,  a  Brown  Varsity  "B," 
and  a  Brown  blanket  with  the  inscription: 
"Jack  McKinnon— 1909-1959." 

As  to  the  future,  well,  Jack  says  that  he 
doesn't  intend  to  retire  to  the  arm  chair. 


"I  hope  I  can  still  help  the  high  school 
boys  from  time  to  time,"  he  said.  "I  hope 
I'm  still  living  when  the  Dexter  Asylum 
athletic  area  is  completed.  We  need  a 
hockey  rink  there  very  badly,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  Brown, 
because  the  University  has  been  my  whole 
life  and  my  closest  associations  are  here." 
He  closed  by  thanking  everyone  "from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  happiest  night 
of  my  life." 

An  Officers'  Parley 

WHEN  representatives  of  five  neighbor- 
ing Brown  Clubs  in  Connecticut  and 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  met  recently, 
they  came  up  with  answers  to  some  mutual 
problems  which  will  be  of  interest  to  any- 
one active  in  the  regional  work  of  alumni. 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  were  invited  to 
the  October  conference  at  the  home  of  Al 
Robotham  '28  in  Hartford. 

Representing  their  Clubs  at  the  gathering 
were    the    following    alumni:    Connecticut 


HE'D  BEEN  A  CITIZEN  all  these  years:  Nels  Lambert,  custodian  of  Faunce  House  for  many  gener 
of  Brunonians,  got  the  news  from  Angelo  Adomo  '26,  Assistant  Clerk  in  charge  of  Naturalizotioi 
perior  Court,  Providence.  '^Vith  them  is  Frank  C.  Hagerty,  officer  in  charge  of  the  U.S.   Immigratioi 
Naturalization  Service. 


Nels  Lambert,  Citizen 


,  Su- 
ond 


\^  EAR  AFTER  YEAR,  Nels  Lambert,  former 
custodian  of  Faunce  House,  has  stood 
near  Sayles  Hall  on  Commencement  morn- 
ing shaking  hands  with  alumni  who  passed 
him  in  the  Procession.  One  of  them  is 
Angelo  A.  Adamo  '26,  Assistant  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  charge  of  naturaliza- 
tion. "Year  after  year,  he  has  said:  "Nels, 
when  are  you  going  to  come  down  and  see 
me  about  filing  for  citizenship?"  He  had 
long  known  that  Lambert  wanted  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  country  to  which  he  came 
in  1906.  a  21-year-old  seaman  from  the 
French  West  Indies. 

This  fall  Nels  Lambert  filed  a  petition 
for  citizenship. 

In  the  routine  of  the  office  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  in  the 
Providence  Federal  Building,  the  Lambert 
card  reached  an  inde.x  file.  There  it  was 
noted  that  there  was  already  an  old  card 


bearing  the  same  name.  He  had  applied 
and  been  granted  citizenship  on  July  2, 
1906. 

This  was  something  Nels  had  never 
learned  of,  for  he  had  gone  back  to  sea 
and  no  certificate  ever  reached  him.  .'\fter 
breaking  a  leg  on  the  whaling  ship  Charles 
W.  Morgan,  he  came  ashore  again.  Getting 
a  job  as  janitor  at  Brown,  he  was  on  the 
job  for  43  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1952. 

On  Sept.  12  Lambert  finally  held  the 
certificate  in  his  hand,  thanks  to  Adamo. 
He  found  it  hard  to  believe,  but  there  were 
tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes.  "I'll  vote  in  I960," 
he  said.  Would  he  vote  Republican  or 
Democrat?  "Now,  listen,  I'll  have  to  study 
the  situation  in  the  next  two  years.  But 
what's  the  use  to  be  a  citizen  if  you  don't 
vote?" 


Valley — Lew  Shaw  '48  and  Dick  Sprint- 
hall  '52;  Fairfield  County — Rowland  Crow- 
ell  '34:  Hartford— Dave  Buflfum  '43,  Joe 
North  '52,  Nick  O'Neill  '50.  Robotham, 
and  Flanders;  Hockanum  Manchester — Ed 
Glenney  '49  and  Lenny  Erickson  '52;  New 
Haven — Fred  Armstrong  '23,  Ben  Chase 
'38,  and  Jerry  Gratenstein  '36. 

"The  interest  of  this  group  was  intense," 
Flanders  reported,  "while  it  was  small 
enough  so  that  everyone  felt  free  to  con- 
tribute and  did.  We  don't  pretend  to  think 
that  we  came  up  with  all  the  answers,  but 
we  do  believe  that  we  have  taken  our  first 
steps  and  are  now  ready  to  walk." 

On  the  agenda  for  the  evening  were  four 
subjects:  1.  What  to  charge  for  dues?  2. 
Are  the  boundary  lines  of  areas  served  by 
the  Brown  Clubs  realistically  drawn  in 
view  of  recent  developments?  3.  Are  there 
areas  which  can  be  better  served  by  the 
formation  of  new  clubs?  4.  Would  not  a 
manual  prepared  by  the  Alumni  Office  and 
sent  to  each  newly-elected  officer  help  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Clubs  and  the 
University? 

After  some  discussion  concerning  the 
raising  of  money,  the  group  agreed  that 
dues  in  the  amount  of  $2  and  a  voluntary 
contribution  to  the  scholarship  fund  of  $3 
should  be  recommended  to  their  respective 
clubs  for  adoption. 

After  examples  had  been  given,  it  be- 
came clear  that  some  of  the  territories  as 
presently  constituted  are  in  need  of  revi- 
sion. One  example  was  the  area  around 
Waterbury.  currently  allotted  to  the  New 
Haven  Club,  while  the  suburbs  are  served 
by  Hartford.  As  the  talks  progressed,  it 
was  established  that  Brown  men  in  that 
general  area  were  not  attending  meetings 
either  in  New  Haven  or  Waterbury.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  effort  to  form  a  new  club 
there,  and  New  Haven  is  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative. Other  examples  were  brought  up, 
and  the  discussion  seemed  to  produce 
agreement  that  the  Clubs  in  the  areas  af- 
fected should  take  the  initiative  in  realign- 
ing territories  and  starting  new  clubs  and 
should  also  keep  the  Alumni  Office  in- 
formed as  to  their  plans. 

Regarding  criteria  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining when  new  Clubs  should  be  estab- 
lished, the  Hockanum  Manchester  officers, 
using  the  experience  of  their  own  Club, 
pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Club  gives  opportunity  for  service  to 
Brown  men  who  have  not  been  active  and 
who  would  not  ordinarily  be  involved  in 
the  activities  of  a  large-sized  Club.  They 
become  officers  and  leaders  of  programs; 
their  spirit  and  loyalty  become  rekindled. 
It  was  suggested  that  50  should  be  the 
minimum  number  of  members  to  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  forming  a  new  club. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
manual  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers 
upon  their  election  to  office  for  the  first 
time  would  prove  most  helpful  provided 
that  it  is  made  clear  that  the  manual  is  a 
guide  only  to  be  used  as  the  officers  see 
fit.  Such  a  manual,  it  was  pointed  out, 
would  come  from  the  Alumni  Office  in 
Providence.  The  guides  issued  by  the  Ad- 
mission Office  were  mentioned  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  such  a  manual. 

It  is  a  strong  possibility  that  this  regional 
meeting  will  become  an  annual  affair  in 
this  area,  and  Flanders  is  of  the  opinion 
that  similar  meetings  of  Brown  Club  offi- 
cials might  well  be  held  in  key  sections 
across  the  country.  "A  more  active  and 
enlightened  alumni  body  means  a  stronger 
Brown,"  he  says. 
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1887 

'1^7' HEN  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green 
VV  celebrated  his  91st  birthday  in  Oc- 
tober, his  associates  delighted  him  with  the 
gift  of  another  academic  robe,  which  he 
will  wear  as  a  Fellow  of  Brown  University 
and  in  other  capacities  in  academic  cere- 
monials. He  had  done  something  few  lay- 
men have  ever  done:  he"d  worn  out  his 
first  robe. 

1901 

Henry  C.  Hart  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum 
in  September  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  organization. 

1905 
Judson  A.  Crane,  former  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Has- 
tings Law  School  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, writes:  "I  carried  the  ball  for 
Brown  at  the  recent  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Kerr  of  the  University  of  California. 
I  still  teach  at  Hastings,  although  I  am 
thinking  of  making  this  my  last  year.  My 
older  grandson  is  a  Staff  Sergeant  in  the 
Air  Force  in  Florida,  while  my  younger 
one  plays  tackle  on  the  Plymouth  (Mass.) 
High  School  team.  My  granddaughter  res- 
cued a  boy  from  drowning  last  summer  at 
our  place  at  Manomet  on  Plymouth  Bay. 
If  I  retire  next  summer,  I  will  be  able  to 
get  to  our  ."iSth  at  Brown  in  1960.  The 
following  fall  I  would  be  taken  to  the 
Brown-Dartmouth  game  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Plymouth  County  and  the  District  Attor- 
ney, both  Dartmouth  men.  When  that  time 
comes,  I  hope  to  dig  up  another  Brown 
man — just  to  make  it  even!" 

George  B.  Bullock,  to  whom  this  letter 
was  written,  notes  that  he  and  the  1905 
Sheriff  of  Providence  County,  Michael  F. 
Costello,  might  have  something  to  say 
about  the  proposed  invasion  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams' Colony  by  these  two  Dartmouth  In- 
dians from  Massachusetts. 

1906 
Joseph  Smith  impersonated  Theodore 
Roosevelt  25  years  ago  when  Roosevelt 
Lodge  F.  &  A.M.,  in  Providence  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversary.  In  October  of 
this  year  he  took  the  part  again  during 
centennial  exercises. 

Gustavus  A.  Russ  came  back  to  the 
Campus  in  October  for  the  first  time  in  52 
years.  The  Captain  of  the  1905  football 
Varsity,  who  later  coached  at  Tulane. 
stopped  in  Providence  while  on  an  Eastern 
trip  with  his  wife.  He  spent  a  morning 
reminiscing  with  Fred  Schwinn  "05  and 
getting  caught  up  on  other  friends  through 
I  Alumni  Secretary  William  B.  McCormick. 
The  Russes  are  living  in  Des  Moines,  la., 
at  3804  Kingman  Blvd. 

1907 

Charles  R.  Stark,  Jr.,  called  East  by  the 
illness  of  his  sister.  Mary  Randall  Stark 
P  "00,  stopped  off  in  Providence  one  day  in 
October    to    spend    an    hour    with    A.    H. 


Gurney  before  heading  for  New  York  and 
then  to  Spokane.  Charlie's  second  book 
for  publication  has  been  getting  its  final 
revision  and  may  be  in  the  printer's  hands 
by  now. 

At  the  Brown-Dartmouth  Homecoming 
game,  your  correspondent  greeted  Henry 
G.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clark,  Walter  C.  Slade 
and  his  son,  George  G.  Slade  '39,  and 
W.  W.  Reynolds.  Claude  R.  Branch  also 
was  there  and  reports  had  it  that  Myron 
Curtis  was  coming  from  Cleveland.  Bill 
Burnham,  in  town  for  the  weekend,  went 
walking  while  the  game  was  on.  "Too  ex- 
citing for  me  to  watch  nowadays,"  he  said. 

Robert  S.  Curley  is  once  again  spending 
the  winter  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  where  the  sun 
is  a  little  stronger  than  it  is  in  Bidde- 
ford.  Me. 

Indication  is  that  Dr,  Harold  L.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Brown  will  be  at  2307  Palomas 
Drive,  NE,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  for  the 
winter  months. 

Harvey  M.  Kelley.  enjoying  his  leisure 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  where  he  lives  at  131 
Cornwall  Ave.,  sent  cordial  regards  to  all 
classmates  when  he  wrote  shortly  after  his 
birthday  in  September. 

The  Rev.  Merrick  L.  Streeter,  D.D.,  has 
been  appointed  interim  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  on  Pawtucket  Ave.,  East 
Providence. 

1908 

Leslie  E.  Swain,  writing  from  Palma. 
Mallorca,  says  he  saw  a  bull-fight  in  Sep- 
tember but  much  prefers  football.  Earlier, 
in  Amsterdam,  he  and  Mrs.  Swain  had 
breakfast  with  Dr.  Reginald  Poland  '14 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  Peterson  Watjen  T9, 
former  President  of  the  Pembroke  Alumnae 
Association.  The  Swains  mixed  travel  with 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Members  of  the  '08  Reunion  Committee 
were  pleased  and  complimented  by  a  fine 
and  comprehending  letter  from  President 
Keeney  with  congratulations  to  the  Class 
for  its  splendid  anniversary  gift.  We  regard 
it  as  repaying  the  University  in  cash  and 
pledges  for  some  of  the  benefits  and 
prestige  received  50  years  ago — and  ever 
since. 

Your  Secretary  received  a  good  letter 
from  Nat  Chase  '23  of  the  Pictorial  His- 
tory Committee  stating  that  eight  classes 
have  made  arrangements  to  sponsor  murals 
on  the  walls  of  the  Refectory.  So,  it  would 
appear  that  we  moved  just  in  time  to 
secure  our  coveted  position  near  where  we 
sit  at  each  banquet,  each  year  moving  a 
little  closer  to  the  Head  Table. 

Marguerite  Hubbard,  widow  of  our  late 
classmate,  George,  wishes  to  thank  the 
Class  for  its  kind  letter  of  sympathy. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  released  a  report  this  fall 
which  stated  that  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, the  average  size  of  the  family  has  not 
been  increased  despite  the  record  number 
of  births  in  recent  years.  The  reason  for 
this  apparent  paradox,  he  explained,  is 
that  the  rate  at  which  young  people  have 
been  leaving  the  parental  home  to  set  up 
their  own  households  has  largely  offset  the 


effect  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  per  family  in  the  households 
where  there  are  children.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
older  people  who  continue  to  maintain 
their  own  homes  instead  of  moving  in 
with  their  children. 

1909 
William  M.  Connell,  in  observance  of 
his  recent  retirement  as  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Pawtucket.  was  the  recipient 
in  October  of  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor  by  the  members  of  the  Pawtucket 
Bar  Association. 


A  NEW  SHERIFF  will  take  the  place  of  Michael 
Costello  '05,  following  Rhode  Island's  election  of 
Christopher  Del  Sesto,  Republican,  as  Governor. 
Costello  hod  been  on  ofhciol  figure  in  Brown 
Commencements  since  taking  office  in  1944. 


1910 

George  A.  Round  and  his  wife  are  in 
good  health  and  spent  some  time  last 
spring  on  Captive  Island  off  the  Gulf  side 
of  Florida.  "Hippo"  has  been  elected  a 
Trustee  of  the  Sag  Harbor  Village  Associa- 
tion, and  finds  the  work  "very  rewarding." 
In  his  spare  time  he  is  writing  a  course  on 
Automotive  Lubrication  for  the  New  York 
City  Technical  High  and  Vocational 
Schools. 

Warren  C.  Norton  is  still  employed  off 
and  on  by  the  Ruggles-Klingermann  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Salem,  Mass.  Warren  has 
"high  hopes"  of  being  back  for  Commence- 
ment in  1959. 

John  C.  Hennessey  failed  to  make  the 
reunion  last  June  due  to  the  illness  of  his 
wife.  However,  our  session  was  very  much 
enlivened  by  the  reading  of  three  pages  of 
"chuckles"  and  some  investment  advice 
from  McMann,  Hertz  &  Howe  which  he 
mailed  to  us. 

Dr.  Lester  A.  Round  and  his  good  wife 
Mildred  sent  a  card  telling  of  their  trip  by 
automobile  to  the  Badlands  of  South 
Dakota.  "Having  a  marvelous  trip  through 
fantastic  scenery,""  they  wrote. 

1911 
Frederick    R.    Gleason    paid    a   visit    to 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  over  the  Columbus  Day 
week   end   to    see   his   new   grandson,    the 
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third  of  his  name.  Gleason  continues  active 
in  the  steel  and  iron  business  in  Boston 
and  occasionally  gets  to  Providence  to  see 
customers. 

1912 

Judge  Kenneth  L.  Nash  of  the  Quincy 
District  Court  in  Massachusetts  was  hon- 
ored on  Oct.  22  by  750  professional  asso- 
ciates and  friends  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Boston's  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  on  his 
completion  of  40  years  as  a  member  of  the 
bench.  There  were  scores  of  judges,  law- 
yers, and  athletes  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
veteran  jurist,  former  Tufts  coach,  major 
league  baseball  player,  and  State  legislator. 
He  has  served  the  District  Court  of  East 
Norfolk  since  1918  and  has  been  Justice  of 
it  for  25  years.  Chief  Justice  Reardon  of  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court  hailed  Judge 
Nash  for  "major  contributions  to  judicial 
administration"  through  his  work  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  District  Courts  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  review  the  probation  system. 

1913 

William  E.  Bailey  completed  25  years  as 
an  agent  with  the  Bailey  Insurance  Agency, 
Northampton.  Mass..  in  October,  and  he 
was  honored  at  a  party  given  by  his  asso- 
ciates. Bill  was  a  field  man  and  Assistant 
Manager  with  Travelers  for  14  years  be- 
fore buying  the  Clifford  M.  Clark  Agency 
in  Northampton  in  1933. 

George  T.  Metcalf  of  the  George  T. 
Metcalf  Advertising  Agency  in  Providence 
has  been  elected  a  Corporator  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank. 

1915 

Harvey  G.  Denham,  one  of  the  first  oil 
pioneers  in  China,  retired  from  California 
Texas  Oil  Co.  in  September  and  was  hon- 


ored by  many  of  his  associates  in  New 
York.  He  went  to  China  in  1916  as  a 
marketer  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
"York;  11  years  later  he  became  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Department 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Later 
posts  were:  President  of  the  California 
Commercial  Co.,  a  Standard  of  California 
subsidiary;  Manager  of  Sales  for  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co.;  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  California  Te.xas 
Oil  Co.;  and  President  of  the  Mid-East 
Crude  Sales  Company.  The  three  latter 
companies  were  jointly  owned  subsidiaries 
of  Standard  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Co.  He  also  spent  some  time,  on  leave  of 
absence,  with  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  its  Code  Committee.  During 
his  China  days,  he  had  headquarters  in 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Chengchow. 

Sidney  Clifford  still  is  quite  ill  and  has 
not  recovered  from  his  illness  of  three 
years  ago.  He  is,  however,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  Brown,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  members  of  his  Class.  He 
sends  his  best  to  all.  We're  quite  sure  he'd 
appreciate  hearing  from  classmates  during 
this  holiday  season.  His  address  is  60 
Freeman  Parkway,  Providence  6. 

Ralph  Graham,  who  retired  from  the 
Trust  Department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company  last  year,  reports 
that  he  is  "doing  nothing  and  enjoying  it." 
His  son  Gordon  is  in  the  Credit  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.  Y., 
while  his  other  son,  David,  is  in  the  Credit 
Department  with  Brown  Brothers.  Harri- 
man.  Boston. 

1916 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Damon,  former  Director 
of  Laboratories  in  the  State  Departments 
of  Health  in  Alabama  and  Indiana,  "re- 
tired" last  summer  to  the  South  County 
whence  he  came  to  Brown.  He  has  been 
living  at  44  South  Road,  Kingston.  This 
year  he  is  teaching  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  carrying 
the  courses  of  the  departmental  chairman 
during  the  latter's  sabbatical. 

Albert  B.  Coop  is  in  Civil  Service  as  a 
Mechanical  Engineer  with  the  Standardiza- 


SiX  former  gridiron  greats  were  guests  of  honor 
at  Mitchel  Air  Force  Base  lost  fall  to  help  kick 
off  the  season  for  Mitchel's  football  "Volunteers.' 
Two  of  those  on  hand  were  Brunonions:  Jimmy 
Jemail  '18,  above,  and  Fritz  Pollard  '19,  right, 
both  of  the  first  Rose  Bowl  team.  (Photographs 
from  Defense  Department) 


tion  Division  of  the  U.S.  Construction 
Battalion  Center  at  Davisville,  R.  I.  His  job 
includes  writing  procurement  specifications 
for  almost  anything  of  a  mechanical  engi- 
neering nature  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Air  Force.  "Back  in  Little  Rhody  after  too 
many  years  away,"  adds  our  classmate,  a 
former  resident  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

1918 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Kramer  has  been  elected 
"Vice-President  of  the  New  England  Dia- 
betes Association.  He  also  is  busy  on  a 
number  of  other  committees.  He  is  Gover- 
nor for  Rhode  Island  for  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Finance  and  the  commit- 
tee on  Public  Education  and  Detection  of 
the  American  Diabetes  Association.  His 
son  Fred,  '52,  is  practicing  law  in  Provi- 
dence, while  his  son.  Bob  '54,  is  interning 
at  the  Grace-New  Haven  Hospital,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  Eden,  Chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  GOP  State  Central  Committee  from 
1952-54,  served  as  Campaign  Manager  for 
Bayard  Ewing,  Republican  candidate  for 
U.S.  Senator  in  the  November  election. 
He  was  a  GOP  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1946  and  the  party  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Providence  several  years  ago. 

Pierre  E.  Teets  has  retired  and  is  living 
in  "a  red  house  at  the  top  of  a  hill"  in 
Manchester,  Conn.  He  adds  that  he  likes 
the  leisure  of  his  new  life  "just  fine." 

1920 
Harold  S.  Shefelman,  Seattle  attorney,  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  One  of  his 
autumn  responsibilities  came  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  installation  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Odegaard. 

Russell  E.  Larkin,  a  former  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Agencies  for  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company,  has 
retired  after  37  years  of  service  with  that 
firm.  In  1926  he  was  named  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Agencies,  a  post  he  held 
until  1937  when  he  was  appointed  Manager 
of  the  company's  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  branch  office.  In  1956,  the  company 
opened  a  midtown  branch  office  in  New 
York   and   appointed   Larkin   as   Manager. 

1922 
Brad  Oxnard  made  the  qualifying  grade 
with  a  77  but  was  eliminated  in  the  second 
round  of  the  National  Seniors  Golf  Tour- 
nament at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif.,  in  October. 
This  tourney  climaxed  a  fine  year  on  the 
links  for  the  former  Rhode  Island  Amateur 
Champion. 

1923 

Lawrence  Lanpher  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Mary   C.   Wheeler   School    in    Providence. 

Albert  Sherberg  attended  the  conference 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in 
October. 

Herbert  M.  Hofford,  Director  of  Public 
Information  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  contributed  an  article  on  all  the 
new  construction  at  Kingston  for  the 
Brown  football  program  the  day  the  Rams 
came  to  Providence. 

Members  of  the  Class  will  remember 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Legris,  who  accompanied  Al 
at   a   number   of   reunions.   They    will   be 
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REUNION  IN  SIENA:  When  Prof.  Francis  Ma- 
deira and  his  wife,  Jean  Madeira,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  were  in  Italy  recently,  they  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Washburn,  Chap- 
lain   Emeritus  of    Brown    and   Siena   resident. 

sorry  to  learn  of  her  death  in  Providence 
on  Oct.  24. 

Among  the  1923  men  on  hand  for 
Homecoming  were:  Sheldon,  Gallup. 
Wally  Henshaw.  Chase,  Lownes.  McCor- 
mick,  Ron  Smith,  Worthington,  O'Brien, 
and  Braitsch. 

1924 

Reunion  plans  were  discussed  early  this 
fall  in  a  meeting  called  by  President  Robert 
H.  GofT  and  includin.s^  such  consultants 
as  Denny  Greene.  Mark  Flather.  Sam 
Wilkins.  and  Charlie  Hopkins.  As  details 
are  decided  and  set  up,  they  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  few  months.  Flather 
has  agreed  to  take  on  the  central  job  of 
Treasurer.  GofT  would  welcome  any  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  the  field.  His 
address:  322  Benefit  St..  Providence, 

Paul  V,  Rothenberger  tells  Jack  Monk 
he  and  Jane  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
union. Their  son.  Cary.  is  studying  this 
year  at  the  University  of  Utah  on  a 
fellowship,  following  a  summer  scholar- 
ship at  Purdue.  He  has  been  teaching 
Biology  and  General  Science  for  the  past 
five  years  at  the  high  school  in  Hanover. 
N,  H,  Cary  had  also  been  offered  a  fellow- 
ship at  one  of  the  larger  State  universities 
but  was  advised  by  his  father  to  choose 
the  smaller  Utah:  "In  the  light  of  my  own 
experience."  Paul  says,  "I  would  advise  no 
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one  to  go  to  a  large  school.  Brown  held  so 
much  more  of  fellowship  and  friendliness 
that  there  was  no  comparison  with  the 
State  university  1  also  knew,"  Paul  is  pro- 
prietor of  The  Old  Trading  Post,  'the 
North  Country's  most  interestmg  store,"  on 
the  Main  St.  of  Lisbon.  N.  H,  The  em- 
phasis is  on  books  and  antiques. 

Wyndham  Hayward  of  Winter  Park, 
Fla..  has  had  a  new  variety  of  amaryllis 
named  for  him  in  the  1958  catalogue  of 
the  Ludwig  Amaryllis  Nurseries,  the  lead- 
ing specialists  of  this  plant  in  Holland,  It 
was  accorded  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
Amstelflora  in  Amsterdam  and  given  the 
highest  possible  rating  in  the  Cleveland 
trials.  The  catalogue  speaks  of  Hayward  as 
contributing  substantially  toward  popular- 
izing amaryllis  in  general  and  other  service 
to  the  industry. 

1925 

Parkman  Sayward  has  joined  Consoli- 
dated Freightways  as  'Vice-President,  Sales. 
He  moved  in  October  to  the  motor  carrier's 
headquarters  at  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  A  fre- 
quent speaker  on  traffic  topics,  Sayward 
has  had  experience  in  sales,  public  rela- 
tions, advertising,  ocean  and  air  transport, 
as  well  as  highway  transportation.  After 
wartime  service  as  an  Air  Force  Lt,  Col,, 
he  was  General  Sales  Manager  of  Slick 
Airways;  for  the  last  eight  years  he  has 
been  Vice-President  of  Pacific  Intermoun- 
tain  Express,  He  is  active  in  industry 
affairs,  a  member  of  several  transportation 
associations,  and  a  Governor  of  the  Regu- 
lar Common  Carrier  Conference  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations, 

Ralph  J,  Lockwood  has  joined  with  two 
associates  in  the  legal  firm  of  Lockwood, 
Harinstein,  and  James,  with  offices  in  the 
Security  Building,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Since 
1954,  Ralph  has  served  as  City  Court 
Clerk  in  Bridgeport. 

1927 
Frederick  B.  Wiener  was  the  October 
speaker  before  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Huntington.  At  the  luncheon 
was  Bob  Payor  '26,  President  of  the  Brad- 
shaw-Diehl  Co,,  who  wrote  that  same  day: 
"Fritz  gave  a  talk  which  was  wonderfully 
received.  Later  in  a  half-hour  we  caught 
up  on  32  years  of  time," 

Bertram  and  Mrs,  Creese  of  Salem, 
Mass..  journeyed  to  Portsmouth.  N.  H,, 
last  fall  for  the  wedding  of  their  son  Bert, 
a  student  at  Brown,  to  Nancy  Caswell. 
Another  son,  William  E.  Creese,  also  is 
an  undergraduate  on  the  Hill, 

1928 
Earl  H,  Bradley,  President  of  B-I-F 
Industries,  was  praised  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Providence  Journal  for  his  part 
in  helping  to  create  a  more  healthy  attitude 
toward  business  in  Rhode  Island,  "The 
State  has  awakened  to  the  problems  of 
manufacturing,  and  for  the  first  time  seems 
ready  to  do  something  about  them,"  the 
editorial  noted.  It  went  on:  "Mr.  Bradley 
himself  is  responsible,  along  with  his 
colleagues  in  industry,  for  some  of  this 
change.  The  Weekapaug  Group,  of  which 
he  now  is  Chairman,  dug  out  facts  on  in- 
dustrial ■climate,'  and  the  findings  are 
being  communicated  to  Rhode  Island 
citizenry  by  way  of  seminars  and  forums. 
This  educational  work  is  the  prelude  to 
understanding  on  the  part  of  citizens  prior 
to  intelligent  action,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
development  that  catches  manufacturers' 
fancy,  not  only  in  Rhode  Island  but  also 
outside  the  area," 


Al  Ebner,  Principal  at  Thomaston  High 
School  (Conn,),  paid  a  visit  to  the  Brown 
Campus  in  October  with  four  of  his  under- 
graduates. One  of  them  is  his  son,  a 
Junior  in  high  school,  who  plans  to  attend 
Brown. 

Jack  Heffernan  has  been  promoted  to  Lt. 
Col.  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  In  October, 
Jack  was  elected  President  of  the  Norwood 
( R,  I,)  Library  Association,  succeeding 
Howard  S,  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Another  classmate,  Bob  Trenholm, 
is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  library. 

Bert  Howard,  a  Master  at  Connecticut's 
Loomis  School,  took  advantage  of  a  foot- 
ball weekend  to  visit  his  son,  a  Senior  at 
Brown. 

Dr.  Frank  Spellman  and  his  wife  also 
visited  the  Campus  and  spent  some  time 
with  Frank  Jr,,  a  Sophomore,  Young 
Frank  probably  is  the  only  Brown  under- 
graduate who  can  claim  that  both  his 
mother  and  father  are  doctors, 

1929 

Dr,  James  S.  Stewart  tells  us  he  had  a 
number  of  letters  from  old  friends  as  the 
result  of  the  note  about  him  in  our  April 


Brunonians  in 
Wartime  Metz 


THEY  didn't  meet  in  Metz  in  1918,  but 
they  might  have.  Dr,  Theodore  C,  Mer- 
rill '96,  who  has  lived  all  his  professional 
life  in  France,  read  in  our  October  issue 
that  Judge  Stephen  S.  Bean  '14  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  had  received 
the  Medal  of  Metz  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  relief  of  the  historic  city  of  Metz  in 
both  World  War  I  and  II, 

Writing  from  the  Hopital  Albert  Chene- 
vier,  Creteil,  Seine,  Dr.  Merrill  says:  "Only 
a  few  days  after  Sergeant  Bean  entered 
Metz  in  1918,  I  also  entered,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foyere  du  Soldat,  on  my  own  and 
without  orders.  My  reception  was  not  warm, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  vamoose  pronto. 
However,  an  American  officer  who  spoke 
no  French  arrived,  to  investigate  the  case 
of  an  American  soldier  left  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Metz  military  hospital.  Being 
a  French-speaking  doctor.  1  was  asked  to 
remain  in  Metz  overnight.  Next  day  I 
aided  the  transfer  of  the  patient,  who  was 
desperately  ill.  to  the  American  hospital  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Toul. 

"Had  I  known  that  another  Brown  man 
was  in  Metz,  there  would  have  been  an 
agreeable  reunion  which,  through  late,  now 
occurs  with  the  magazine  as  a  prized 
participant. 

"During  my  visit,  I  obtained  several 
photographs.  That  of  the  cathedral  is  of 
special  interest,  for  it  shows  the  statue  of 
the  Kaiser,  mounted  by  him  in  the  guise  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  but  accorded  chains  on 
the  wrists  by  the  French,  The  added  legend 
read:  "Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,"  These 
photographs,  contained  in  an  album  of  per- 
sonal souvenirs,  are  preserved  in  the  John 
Hay  Library." 

Dr.  Merrill,  incidentally,  sent  his  souve- 
nirs back  to  Brown  when  the  Germans 
occupied  Paris  in  World  War  II,  Before 
the  line  was  solidly  drawn  around  Occupied 
France,  he  journeyed  to  Lisbon,  dispatched 
his  package  and  his  blessing,  and  returned 
to  Paris — there  to  serve  out  the  war  with 
the  French  to  whom  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years. 
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THOMAS  P.  CARBERRY  '35,  right,  was  honored  in  October  ot  the  quarterly  stafF  meeting  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission   in   Oak   Ridge,  Tenn.   S.   R.  Sapirie,   Manager  of  Oak   Ridge   Operations,    congratu- 
lates him   above  on   receiving  a   Superior   Performance   Award    for   ability   and    consistently   outstanding 
service  as  on  administrator  in  the  defense  effort. 


issue.  He  is  in  the  Economics  Department 
at  St.  John's  University.  But  let's  set  the 
record  straight:  He  is  Associate  Professor, 
not  Assistant  Professor.  (We  were  misin- 
formed. ) 

Dr.  Saul  Seligman  continues  his  active 
dental  practice  in  Meriden,  Conn.  He  is 
Past  President  of  the  Meriden  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 

Harold  S.  Moskol  is  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  R.  I.  Council  of  Com- 
munity Services,  Inc.  Other  Brown  men 
serving  with  Harold  include  Prof.  J. 
Walter  Wilson  '18,  Research  Bureau;  West- 
cott  E,  S,  Moulton  "31,  Volunteer  Bureau; 
:ind  Lawrence  N.  Spitz  "51,  1st  Vice- 
President. 

Howard  F.  Eastwood  of  the  Reynolds 
Machinery  Company  has  been  elected  a 
Corporator  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank 
of  Providence. 

1931 
T.  Robley  Louttit  has  been  giving  full 
time  and  attention  to  the  job  of  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  Louttit  Associated 
Companies  in  Providence.  We  gave  the  im- 
pression in  October  that  he  continued  in 
the  advertising  business,  too. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Morey  is  publishing  the 
Morey  Digests  of  Behavioral  and  Social 
Science  Reports.  The  recent  pilot  digest 
covered  26  fields.  His  address:  75  Park 
Ave.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Eugene  Field's  son  played  end  on 
the  Moses  Brown  football  team  that  won 
the  Rhode  Island  Prep  School  title  by 
defeating   St.   George's   20-12   on   Oct.   25. 

1932 
Dr.  David  E.  Bass  has  been  awarded  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army's  Research  and 
Study  Fellowship  for  outstanding  profes- 
sional service  with  the  Quartermaster  Re- 
search   &   Engineering    Center    in    Natick, 


Mass.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Physiology 
Branch,  Environmental  Protection  Re- 
search Division  there.  He  will  travel  for  a 
year  under  the  fellowship,  obtaining 
material  for  a  treatise  on  human  physio- 
logical responses  to  environmental  stress. 
His  itinerary  will  include  the  United  States, 
Canada,  England,  Germany,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  S.  Emrich,  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Michigan,  read  the  pas- 
toral letter  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  legislative  arms  of  the  Church's 
Triennial  General  Convention:  The  190- 
member  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  House 
of  Deputies,  composed  of  650  clergy  and 
lay  delegates.  The  letter,  read  as  the  climax 
to  the  12-day  convention  held  at  Miami 
Beach,  stated  that  "continued  injustice  to 
the  'colored  races'  may  one  day  find  this 
nation  alone  and  friendless  in  a  hostile 
world." 

E.  L.  "Skip"  Eveleth,  operator  of  the 
Southeast  Machine  Company  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is  a  personal  friend  and 
neighbor  there  of  Briggs  Cunningham,  who 
skippered  the  Columbia  to  victory  in  the 
America's  Cup  Races  off  Newport  in  Sep- 
tember. Skip  journeyed  north  and  took  in 
the  classic,  putting  to  good  use  his  hobby 
of  photographing  the  nation's  biggest 
sporting  spectacles.  Spending  some  time 
with  Skip  while  he  was  in  Newport  was 
his  son.  Line  Eveleth  '58. 

1933 

Edward  H.  Quillan,  Jr.,  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Agents  at  its  58th 
annual  meeting  on  Oct.  20  in  Providence. 

Fred  L.  Hansen,  Chief  of  the  Industrial 
Division,  Rhode  Island  Development 
Council,  spoke  in  October  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Section,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Engineers.  His  topic  was 


Oak  Ridge  Award 

WHEN  we  are  able  to  report  on  alumni 
achievement  and  recognition,  it 
may  not  always  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  we  are  grateful  to  those  colleagues 
who  pass  on  the  basic  information  to  us. 
A  case  in  point  was  the  notice  about  an 
award  to  Thomas  P.  Carberry  '35.  It  was 
much  more  than  a  routine  announcement 
as  you  will  observe  later. 

Carberry  had  been  cited  in  October  for 
outstanding  work  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  As  the 
.'Administrative  Officer  in  the  Feed  Ma- 
terials Division,  he  was  one  of  three  who 
received  awards  at  the  quarterly  staff  din- 
ner there.  The  recognition  was  given  "the 
manner  in  which  he  administers  technical 
and  non-technical  contracts,  his  budget 
work,  and  his  activities  as  Acting  Division 
Director  in  the  absence  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy."  There  was  a  picture  and  a 
news  release,  standard  products  of  a  good 
public  relations  office. 

What  impressed  us  particularly  was  the 
fact  that  S.  R.  Sapirie,  Manager  of 
Oak  Ridge  Operations,  also  sent  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  Alumni  House  which  fur- 
ther commented  on  the  Superior  Perform- 
ance Award  and  the  monetary  award 
which  accompanied  the  compliment  to 
Carberry.  Said  Mr.  Sapirie: 

"Although  personal  integrity  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  success  of  administra- 
tors, I  know  how  much  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  faculties  in  America's  uni- 
versities. Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office  is 
indeed  indebted  to  your  staff  for  providing 
the  sound  academic  background  which  per- 
mits Mr.  Carberry  to  make  his  note- 
worthy contributions  to  the  mission  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Carberry  is  engaged  in 
work  vital  to  the  defense  effort,  I  am 
confident  that  his  University  will  always 
be  proud  of  his  professional  development." 


"Development  of  Industry  in  Rhode 
Island." 

Frank  Hurd  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Providence  Board  of  Realtors  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  October. 

Attorney  Paul  M.  Palten  of  West  Hart- 
ford has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Petitioner's  Representative  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  Bureau  of  Support.  In  this  job, 
Palten  will  handle  the  enforcement  of  the 
Reciprocal  Support  Act  for  Hartford 
County,  through  which  support  payments 
for  wives  from  out-of-state  husbands  are 
made  under  an  interstate  pact. 

1934 
Maurice  L.  Clemence,  a  new  Trustee  of 
Wheaton  College,  is  active  in  its  Develop- 
ment Program.  He  spoke  before  the  Alum- 
nae Council  recently,  and  his  talk  was 
published  in  the  Alumnae  Quarterly,  ful- 
filling what  he  regards  as  a  Trustee's 
"principal  function — to  interpret  the  Col- 
lege to  the  community  at  large."  He  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Kendall  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Gordon  D.  Carr  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
served  as  an  Area  Chairman  in  the  United 
Fund  drive  there.  He  is  in  the  granite  busi- 
ness with  the  E.  A.  Erikson  Monumental 
Works,  Quincy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Granite  Manufacturing  Association  and 
also  serves  as  a  deacon  at  the  Salem 
Lutheran  Church. 
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Lew  Sumberg.  Albany  attorney,  won  a 
subscription  to  Reader's  Digest  at  the  Tent 
9  Golf  Tournament  Dinner  in  the  Shaker 
Ridge  Country  Club  in  October.  "T  don't 
know  why  I  deserved  this,"  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

1935 

Elwin  T.  Gammons  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  at  the  48th  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  group  in  Providence  on  Oct.  20. 
He  is  First  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
of  the  lohn  A.  Gammons  Agency.  Provi- 
dence. He  also  is  a  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Agents. 

Stanley  F.  Henshaw,  a  partner  of  the 
Providence  insurance  firm  of  Beach  & 
Sweet.  Inc.,  is  a  new  Corporator  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank. 

Mason  T.  Parker  has  joined  the  Faculty 
of  the  high  schools  in  Monson,  Mass., 
where  he  is  leaching  Mathematics. 

Albert  E.  Underwood,  Assistant  Vice- 
President  of  the  Industrial  National  Bank, 
was  elected  Rhode  Island  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
the  84th  annual  convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago, September  20-24. 

William  A.  Bree,  Jr.,  has  been  a  corre- 
spondent and  feature  writer  for  the  Water- 
biiry  Republican  American  in  Connecticut 
since  January.  Prior  to  that,  he  held  a 
similar  position  with  the  Bridgeport  Post 
Telegram. 

1936 
Philip  Bronspiegel,  a  member  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  School  System 
since  1941  and  a  teacher  at  the  high  school 
since  1948,  has  been  named  Principal  of 
Keith  Junior  High  School  there. 

1937 

John  Crawford  has  had  an  unusual  trip 
to  Japan,  unusual  in  that,  through  a 
Japanese  companion,  he  has  been  seeing 
Japan  the  Japanese  way — in  contact  only 
with  Japanese,  staying  in  Japanese-style 
hotels,  etc.  One  hotel,  in  Osaka,  is  a 
century-old  work  of  art  in  itself,  with 
distinctive  food  and  handsome  surround- 
ings. 

1938 
Mike  Zifcak  has  been  promoted  to  Lt. 
Col.  Our  informant  is  Maj.  Steve  Stone  '41, 
who  has  to  review  Army  Special  Orders  in 
his  post  with  the  Transportation  Terminal 
Command,  Gulf.  Mike,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  still  in  California. 

1939 

Irv  "Shine"  Hall,  Field  Engineer  with 
Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  United  Fruit  Co.,  is  back  working  out 
of  the  home  office  in  Hingham,  Mass., 
after  spending  most  of  the  past  10  years  in 
Guatemala.  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama.  His  company  handles 
communications  from  the  countries  men- 
tioned to  other  points  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  the  United  States. 
"Prior  to  this  season,  I  hadn't  seen  a 
Brown  game  from  the  stands  since  the 
1942  battle  with  Columbia,"  he  wrote. 
"However,  that  35-29  victory  over  Yale 
was  a  wonderful  way  to  welcome  back  a 
long-lost  fan." 

Stanley  F.  Mathes  is  taking  a  leading 
role  in  the  75th  anniversary  year  program 


of  the  Lincoln  School  in  Providence.  He  is 
President  of  the  Hartwell  Co..  Inc.,  and  a 
new  Corporator  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank. 

Ralph  L.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  has  beeen  pro- 
moted to  Trust  Oflicer  at  the  Industrial 
National  Bank,  Providence.  He  had  served 
as  Assistant  Trust  Officer. 

1940 

Herman  B.  Goldstein  was  Chairman  of 
the  Research  Laboratory  Administration 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  and  held  in  New 
York  City  September  22-24.  The  affair  was 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities of  industrial  research  administra- 
tors. Goldstein  is  Plant  Manager  and  Re- 
search Director  of  Warwick  Chemical 
Division,  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  in  Rhode 
Island. 

John  McLaughry's  Amherst  team  moved 
through  the  first  half  of  its  season  in  im- 
pressive fashion  by  defeating  Springfield 
12-0:  Union  58-0;  Bowdoin  34-0:  and 
Coast  Guard  Academy  50-6.  At  that  point, 
the  Lord  Jeffs  were  one  of  the  five  highest 
scoring  teams  in  the  country. 

Robert  L.  Reynolds  has  been  named 
Assistant  Director  of  Sales  with  Solvay 
Process  Division.  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
New  York.  He  joined  the  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  in  1942,  following  a 
short  period  with  the  Technical  Sales  De- 
partment. Following  the  war.  he  served  as 
Field  Sales  Representative  at  Solvay's  De- 
troit and  Philadelphia  branch  offices.  Prior 
to  his  present  assignment,  he  had  been 
Manager  of  the  Sales  Department's  Organic 
Chemicals  Section. 

1941 

Maj.  Stephen  Stone,  though  still  in  New 
Orleans,  is  now  Acting  Adjutant  General 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Terminal 


LEON  L.  TRACY  '41  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bankers  Life  and 
Casualty  Company,  Chicago,  President  John  D. 
MocArthur  announced  in  October.  Tracy  is  Vice- 
President  of  all  of  the  MocArthur  insurance  com- 
panies, including  Bankers,  which  underwrites  the 
White  Cross  Plan.  Two  decodes  in  the  insurance 
industry,  Tracy  was  formerly  Soles  Director  in 
charge  of  the  Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance 
program  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 


Command.  Gulf.  He  was  formerly  assigned 
to  Tulane  University's  ROTC  program.  His 
home  address:  1807  Milan  St.,  New 
Orleans  15. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Tourigney,  Rector 
of  St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church  in  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Calif.,  has  seen  his  parish 
grow  to  such  an  extent  that  a  two-story 
addition  must  be  added  to  the  parish  hall. 
It  will  provide  1 1  classrooms  and  other 
facilities  for  its  Church  School. 

1942 
Coach  Bob  Priestly  said  that  his  Nor- 
wich football  team  would  "hold  its  own" 
this  season,  and  the  first  four  games  proved 
that  he  was  right  as  his  gridders  won  three 
and  lost  one. 

Cmdr.  John  Harman,  USN,  is  in  charge 
of  recruiting  for  the  entire  New  England 
district.  Since  the  first  of  the  year,  he  and 
his  wife  and  four  children  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Hingham,  Mass.  John  is  one  chap 
who  never  hesitates  to  bring  some  of  the 
men  home  for  dinner.  His  wife  not  only  is 
a  top  flight  cook,  but  she  is  proving  it  to 
the  world  by  writing  her  own  cookbook. 

1943 
Thomas  L.  Yatman,  a  Providence  realtor 
who  has  been  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
the  past  10  years,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Providence  Board  of  Realtors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  organization  in 
October.  He  had  served  as  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Chas.  H.  Philbrick,  Inc., 
Providence. 

Joseph  B.  D'Adamo,  who  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  at 
Durfee  High  School  in  Fall  River  at  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year,  spent  an  "en- 
joyable summer"  on  the  Brown  Campus  in 
the  Computing  Lab  under  Dr.  Freiberger. 
He  played  the  organ  for  the  80th  Anniver- 
sary Musical  Vesper  Service  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fall  River  early  in 
the  fall. 

Paul  E.  Affleck  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations  for  Springfield 
Goodwill  Industries,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Long  active  in  community  affairs,  Paul  is 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ward  5  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Commission,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Springfield  Off-Street  Parking 
Commission,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Springfield  City  Council  Fire  Department 
Commission,  and  a  former  Director  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1945 

Philip  R.  Siener,  President  of  Cooley, 
Inc.,  of  Providence,  was  elected  a  Corpora- 
tor of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  at  the 
107th  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
in  October. 

William  J.  Samos,  head  of  the  English 
and  Social  Studies  Department  at  Tantas- 
qua  Regional  High  School,  is  the  instructor 
at  the  second  study  course  sponsored  by 
the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Chapter  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association. 

Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  President  of 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  attended  the 
Western  Tool  Exposition  at  Los  Angeles  in 
September. 

Ed  Mitchell,  who  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  lineman  on  the  1941  Cub 
eleven,  returned  to  the  Hill  for  Homecom- 
ing and  "enjoyed  everything  but  the  score 
of  the  game  with  Dartmouth."  He's  with 
the  E.  P.  Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Film  Version 
of  His  Novella 


1946 

All  Classmates  have  received  notice  of 
the  inauguration  of  Class  Dues,  effective 
this  year.  The  Dues  will  be  $3,  and  pay- 
ment should  be  made  to  Melvin  Chernick. 
Class  Treasurer.  Although  the  Dues  are 
nominal,  they  will  allow  the  Class  to 
make  considerable  improvement  in  its 
financial  standing.  Prompt  payment  by  all 
classmates  would  be  appreciated. 

Walter  A.  DiPrete  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Providence  Board  of 
Realtors  in  October. 

Luther  B.  Francis  has  joined  the  Chester 
L.  Jordan  &  Company  agency  in  Portland, 
Me.  He  has  been  special  agent  of  the  Great 
American  Indemnity  in  Maine  since   1951. 

Dr.  Joseph  Winsten,  after  three  years  of 
training  in  New  York  City,  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  plastic  and  recon- 
structive surgery  at  422  Beacon  St..  Boston. 

1947 
Niles  L.  Barlow  has  been  shifted  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  to  its 
Camden,  N.  J.,  plant.  He  is  continuing  in 
his  capacity  as  Radio  Engineer  in  Marine 
Communications. 

Sgt.  Harlan  Kelley  is  a  technician  at 
Fitzsimmons  Hospital  in  Denver. 


1948 

W.  S.  B.  Tate  left  teaching  at  Thayer 
Academy  last  June  to  affiliate  with  the 
fund-counseling  firm  of  Ward,  Dreshman 
&  Reinhardt,  of  New  York.  He  is  currently 
an  associate  campaign  director  for  the 
North  Carolina  (Methodist)  Conference, 
which  is  undertaking  to  raise  $?,000,000 
for  Christian  higher  education.  The  money 
will  aid  the  establishment  of  two  new 
Methodist  colleges  in  North  Carolina.  Bill 
had  a  good  reunion  with  Pat  Warlick, 
when  he  visited  his  home  near  Raleigh. 
He's  also  seen  Harry  Morehead,  who  lives 
and  works  in  Raleigh. 

Arthur  Palmer,  Jr..  senior  partner  of 
Palmer's  Sporting  Goods  Store  on  Thayer 
St.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Thayer 
Street  Associates  at  that  Providence  group's 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  October. 

1949 

Norman  B.  Silk,  Secretary  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Boston,  recently  received  a  good 
citizenship  award  as  a  representative  of 
Randolph,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  134  from 
various  communities  who  was  honored  by 
Governor  Furcolo  at  ceremonies  held  in 
the  Hal!  of  Flags  in  the  State  House.  Silk 
is  an  attorney  (with  Ely,  Bartlett,  Brown  & 


ALAN  Marcus  '43  and  his  family  were  in 
-  Carmel  Highlands,  Calif,  when  the 
accompanying  picture  was  taken  last  spring. 
His  novella.  "The  Lethal  Charge."  was  be- 
ing filmed  under  the  tentative  title  of  "A 
Baby  for  Henry."'  The  screen  play  was  also 
written  by  Marcus. 

Marcus  was  only  25  and  five  years  out 
of  Brown  when  his  first  novel  appeared  in 
1948.  "Straw  to  Make  Brick"  was  about 
Bavaria  under  the  American  military  oc- 
cupation, and  it  came  about  as  the  result 
of  his  two  years  with  ETO.  He  went  to 
Israel  in  1950  on  assignment  for  M.G.M., 
the  idea  being  to  make  a  documentary  film: 
he  spent  five  months  living  as  an  Israeli 
shepherd  on  a  collective  farm  near  the 
Syrian  border. 

Returning  to  Hollywood  as  a  contract 
writer  with  M.G.M.,  he  met  his  wife  Lotte, 
who  was  working  as  a  legal  secretary  on 
the  same  lot.  She  was  a  refugee  from 
Vienna  who  had  spent  the  war  years  in  a 
Japanese  internment  camp  in  Shanghai. 
Naomi,  their  first  child,  was  three  when 
the  Livingstone  photo  was  taken. 

The  Alhiiuic  Monthly  has  published  10 
of  Marcus'  short  stories,  one  of  them  win- 
ning him  an  '"Atlantic  first."  But  his  most 
recent  preoccupation  has  been  with  the 
novel.  He's  bought  himself  a  house  in  Car- 
mel Highlands,  having  come  to  like  that 
part  of  California  on  holiday  and  working 
trips  there. 

Proctor,   294   Washington   St.,   Boston'), 

Browning  W.  Smith  is  Branch  Manager 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  Automobile  Mutual 
Insurance  Com.pany  of  America.  Formerly 
employed  in  the  Providence  home  office. 
Brownie  was  moved  to  the  West  Coast  six 
years  ago.  "Like  it  just  fine  out  here,"  he 
reports. 

This  column  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly  stated  that 
William  H.  Gibson  had  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Economics  at  the  Rome 
Center  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
an  evening  extension  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  Bill  continues  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  as  Budget  and  Measurement 
Specialist  at  the  Rome  plant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  demands  of  that  position  have 
forced  him  to  give  up  teaching  for  the 
present.  However,  he  remains  active  as 
Chairman  of  the  Parish  Planning  Council 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  there. 

Eugene  P.  Meekly  is  the  Manager  of  the 
Technical  Information  Branch  of  Koppers 
Company,  Verona,  Pa.  During  a  little 
departmental  housecleaning  recently,  he 
oversaw  the  sorting  of  some  books  and 
routed  a  volume  or  two  to  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Robert  J.  Brown  has  been  promoted  to 
Staff  Chemist  at  the  Research  Center  of 
IBM  at  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  He  is 
working  in  the  study  of  special  inks.  A 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, he  joined  IBM  in  1956  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Chemist. 

Rolf  Topik  is  a  registered  representative 
with  F.  I.  DuPont  &  Company  at  342 
Madison  Ave.,  in  New  York  City.  "Who 
knows?"   he   writes.   "Maybe   I   can   make 
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another  millionaire  out  of  one  of  my  old 

classmates." 

Vic  Logan  is  an  Industrial  Engineer  with 
Western  Electric  at  the  Kearny  (N.  J.) 
Works.  He  just  completed  a  two-month 
course  for  Manufacturing  Engineers  at  the 
Western  Electric  Graduate  Engineering 
Training  Center  in  New  York,  but  he  isn"t 
resting.  He's  resumed  studying  for  his 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial 
Engineering  at  Stevens  Tech.  Gloria  Grace 
is  now  6  and  Victoria  lean  3. 

Alexander  Lippitt  has  been  named  As- 
sistant Cashier  at  the  First  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Bank,  Milwaukee.  He  entered  the 
banking  business  with  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  in  1949  and  moved 
to  his  present  location  in  1956. 

John  M.  Muste  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Instructor  in  the  English  Department  at 
Ohio  State.  He  completed  work  last  sum- 
mer on  his  Ph.D.  at  Wisconsin,  where  he 
had  been  for  the  past  five  years.  He  and 
his  wife  and  two  sons  have  moved  to  235 
Delhi  Ave..  Columbus  2. 

Raymond  L.  Davignon,  Pawtucket  real 
estate  broker,  was  named  "Realtor  of  the 
Year"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  in  October.  He  later  was  honored 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  San 
Francisco,  Nov.  8-13. 

1950 

W.  Lewis  Brigham  has  been  appointed 
Midwest  Editor  for  National  Petroleum 
News,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication.  He 
started  work  at  the  Chicago  office  in  Oc- 
tober. Before  joining  the  magazine's  staff 
this  year,  he  was  a  writer  for  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  Before  that,  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Long  Branch  Daily  Record 
in  New  Jersey,  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

Tom  Costcllo  has  been  transferred  from 


ROBERT  H.  MacLACHLAN  '49  has  been  ap- 
pointed Product  Manager  of  Spry  and  Liquid 
Spry,  all-vegetable  shortenings  sponsored  by 
lever  Brothers.  He  was  formerly  with  General 
Foods  as  Advertls'ng  Manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division  and  later  as  Product  Manager  of 
Swans  Down  Coke  Flour  and  Cake  Mixes.  He's 
also  hod  two  years  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  o  period  of  administrative  duties  at 
Brown  while  taking  graduate  studies. 


DON  COLO  '50  found  Brunonion  hospitality  in  California  on  his  last  trip  to  Los  Angeles  as  Co-Captain 

of  the  Cleveland   Browns  pro  football   team.  Browning   W.  Smith   '49,   left,  was  host  at  his   home   in    La 

Mirada  to  Colo  and  John  J.  Durnin  '50,  right.  Smith  is  Branch  Manager  for  Automobile  Mutual   in    Los 

Angeles;  Durnin  is  Branch  Claims  Manager. 


Albany  to  the  home  ofBce  in  New  York 
City  by  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, where  he  is  in  the  Methods  Research 
Department.  For  the  present,  he's  rooming 
at  the  Brown  Club.  "In  a  way  I  hated  to 
leave  Albany,"  reported  Tom.  who  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Brown  Club  there. 
"Albany  has  a  real  good  Brown  Club  now, 
and  we  had  10  high  school  boys  from  the 
area  enter  Brown  this  fall." 

LCDR  Jerome  W.  Nickerson,  USN,  is 
the  Aerologist  Project  Officer  at  the  Naval 
Air  Development  Unit  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  South  Weymouth,  Mass.  "I  was 
Operations  Officer  of  Fleet  Aircraft  Service 
Squadron  Eleven  in  Japan  until  just  a  few- 
short  months  ago  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  out  there,"  he  reports. 

Charlie  Howard,  the  man  who  always 
manages  to  get  back  for  at  least  one  foot- 
ball game  each  fall,  picked  a  good  one  this 
year.  He  was  in  his  usual  station,  row  76 
at  the  top  of  the  Stadium,  for  the  35-29 
thriller  against  Yale.  He's  in  his  fifth  year 
with  Kaiser  Aluminum  in  Hartford. 

Bob  Moyer,  a  Field  Supervisor  for 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  working  out 
of  the  Providence  office,  manages  a  visit  to 
the  Campus  every  once  in  a  while. 

Frank  Sternberg,  a  member  of  the 
Claims  Department  at  Lumbermens  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Providence,  is 
coaching  the  football  team  at  St.  Andrew's 
School  in  his  home  town  of  Barrington  for 
the  second  year. 

Hank  McGreen  and  Joe  "the  Toe" 
Condon  were  elected  to  membership  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Class  at  the 
October  meeting. 

Dr.  Milt  Hodosh,  a  mighty  fine  line 
backer  for  the  Bruins  under  Rip  Engle, 
thinks  that  Don  Warburton  of  this  year's 
team  is  just  about  as  good  as  he's  seen  in 
this  department.  Strong  praise  from  the 
master.  Milt  has  his  dentist  office  at  243 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Providence. 

1951 
Lawrence  Spitz,  Subdistrict  Director  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  spoke 
on    "The    Power    to    Bargain:    Effects    of 


Current  Trends  on  Organized  Labor"  at 
the  Faculty  Club  on  Oct.  16.  His  old  His- 
tory teacher.  President  Keeney,  paid  him 
many  compliments  in  introducing  him. 

Paul  I.  Woodward  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Providence  insurance 
agency  of  Gamwell  &  Ingraham,  Inc.  He 
has  been  with  the  General  of  America 
group  for  the  past  six  years,  first  as  in- 
spector-engineer and  for  four  years  as  spe- 
cial agent. 

Robert  W.  Murray  is  one  of  the  54  out- 
standing college  graduates  in  the  nation  to 
receive  graduate  fellowships  assigned  this 
year  to  educational  institutions  by  the 
General  Electric  Educational  and  Charita- 
ble Fund.  Bob  plans  to  continue  his  study 
of  Chemistry  at  Yale. 

George  Norton  is  associated  with  Low 
&  Ball,  a  San  Francisco  law  firm,  at  its 
Menlo  Park  branch.  He  is  in  general  prac- 
tice, with  an  emphasis  on  trial  work. 

Richard  J.  Walton  continues  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
<Si  Sun.  He  and  his  family  are  living  at  155 
Henry  St..  Brooklyn. 

Robert  H.  Johnson  has  been  named 
Manager  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  new  agency  office  in 
Worcester.  Mass.  Before  entering  life  in- 
surance four  years  ago,  he  was  a  casualty 
claim  adjuster. 

Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Kondon  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Emerson  Hospital  as  a  Dental 
Associate. 

Larry  Harney,  with  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
been  Personnel  Manager  of  its  West  Phila- 
delphia store  since  1956.  Prior  to  that  ap- 
pointment, he  had  spent  five  years  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  He  and  Donna  and  their 
children  (two  girls  and  a  boy)  have  moved 
into  a  new  home  at  128  Greenwood  Rd., 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

The  Moses  Brown  Football  team,  under 
the  excellent  direction  of  Jerry  Zeoli.  was 
enjoying  another  fine  season  late  in  Octo- 
ber. It  had  clinched  the  R.  I.  prep  school 
championship. 

Larry  Dion,  stationed  in  Corpus  Christi 
with    the   Navy,   flew    into    Providence   in 
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CHARLES  W.  COLSON  '53,  Executive  Secretary 
to  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  the  post  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  his  Administrative  As- 
sistant. He  succeeded  F.  Bradford  Morse  as  the 
Massachusetts  Senator's  chief  aide  v.hen  Morse 
became  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Coison,  o  Captain  in  the  Marine 
Reserve,  had  earlier  been  assistant  to  R.  H.  Fog- 
ler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


October  to   visit  with  his  parents  for  the 

week    end.    While    there,  he    visited    the 

Campus   and   spent   some  time   with  Wes 

Moulton,     Secretary     of  the     University 
Fund. 

1952 

Russ  Gower  and  Gene  Tortolani  teamed 
up  to  win  the  annual  Wannamoisett  mem- 
ber-guest golf  tournament  last  fall.  In  fact, 
it  was  an  all-Brown  alumni  final,  with  our 
classmates  defeating  Charles  "Bud"  Reyn- 
olds '39  and  Frank  Cary  '33. 

Richard  C.  Spimthall  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  Psychology  Department 
at  American  International  College  in 
Springfield.  Dick  received  his  Master's  de- 
gree  and   Ph.D.   from    Boston   University. 

Maurice  Adelman.  Jr.,  has  completed 
his  law  studies  at  Georgetown  University 
Law  School  and  is  clerking  with  the  firm 
of  McElroy,  Galloghy,  &  Regan  in  Provi- 
dence. His  home  address  is  23  South  An- 
gell  St.,  Providence  6. 

Ivan  Romero  is  Mar...ger  of  the  Grocery 
Division  of  Almacenes  ''.omero  in  David, 
Republic  of  Panama. 

1953 

Robert  A.  Lundin  was  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Business  School  in  June  and 
is  engaged  in  a  one-year  industrial  sales 
training  program  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  Morse  Chain  Company,  a  division  of 
Borg-Warner  Corp. 

Lawrence  W.  Lundgren,  Jr..  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  50th  New  England  In- 
tercollegiate Geological  Conference  in 
southeastern  Connecticut  Oct.  10-11.  This 
conference  is  a  field  inspection  and  discus- 
sion of  some  important  geological  research 
in  the  New  England  area.  Lundgren  guided 
a  large  group  over  the  area  of  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  at  Yale.  He  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Elliott  M.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Psychology  at  the  Waterbury 


Branch  of  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
Prior  to  accepting  his  new  post,  he  was  a 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  Fellow 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  His  spe- 
cial field  of  study  is  Clinical  Psychology, 
and  he  has  published  articles  in  this  area. 

Raymond  A.  Covill  has  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  New  Bedford  general  insurance 
agency  of  Humphrey,  Covill  &  Coleman. 
He  joined  the  agencv  two  years  ago. 

Buzz  Harris  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant Sales  Manager  of  the  Tape  Division, 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton,  Mass. 
He  joined  the  concern  three  years  ago  as 
a  sales  assistant. 

Donald  S.  Piesel  attended  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  last  summer  under  a 
National  Science  Foundation  award.  He  is 
working  for  his  Master's  degree  at  North- 
eastern University  and  teaching  at  Taun- 
ton High  School, 

1954 

Dr.  John  Nalbandian  was  one  of  five 
men  selected  to  participate  in  a  postgradu- 
ate program  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Den- 
tal Medicine  involving  patient  care,  teach- 
ing, and  research.  John  received  his 
D.M.D.  degree  from  the  Harvard  School 
of  Dental  Medicine  in  1958.  He  is  special- 
izing in  Periodontics.  This  Harvard  pro- 
gram, which  is  sponsored  in  part  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is 
now  in  its  second  year. 

Norm  Sprinthall,  Financial  Aid  Officer 
at  Brown,  was  appointed  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Aid  this  fall. 

Alfred  D.  Gibbs  has  been  named  Chief 
Engineer  at  Bradley  Laboratories.  Inc., 
New  Haven.  A  graduate  engineer,  he  has 
had  several  years'  experience  in  industrial 
electronics. 

1955 

1st  Lt.  Loren  W.  Samsel,  Jr.,  assigned 
to  the  9543rd  Air  Reserve  Squadron, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  probably  believes  in  the 
old  adage,  "Like  father,  like  son."  Lieu- 
tenant Samsel  came  in  12th  in  a  field  of 
500  in  the  grand  aggregate  on  the  National 
Small  Bore  Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry, 
O.,  last  August.  Earlier  that  month  his 
father  had  come  in  first  in  the  Canadian 
National  Small  Bore  Rifle  Championships 
at  Ottawa. 

Richard  B.  Lund  has  received  a  $2,000 
graduate  fellowship  grant  from  Allied 
Chemical's  National  Aniline  Division.  An 
Organic  Chemistry  major,  Dick  is  study- 
ing for  his  Master's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  in  Seattle. 

Francis  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  an  underwriter 
trainee  with  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  moved  to  1444 
County  Line  Rd.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Thomas  K.  Spruth,  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
promoted  to  Manager  of  the  branch  in 
Washington,  Pa. 

Bob  Louttit,  having  finished  his  duty  in 
the  Air  Force  in  January,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  and  uncle  as  Pur- 
chasing Agent  and  customer-relations  man 
with  the  Louttit  Associated  Companies  in 
Providence.  He  is  the  third  generation  of 
his  family  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to 
"keeping  Rhode  Island  clean." 

LT(j.g. )  Harry  L.  Devoe,  Jr.,  flying  jets 
at  Cecil  Field,  was  interested  to  see  that  a 
Jacksonville  paper  gave  a  full-page  spread 
to  one  of  the  early  maps  of  St.  Augustine 
which  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has 
on  exhibition.  The  JCB  appreciated  the 
clipping  he  sent  us. 


John  E.  Burroughs,  after  being  separated 
from  the  service  in  June,  joined  the  Con- 
necticut Light  and  Power  Company  as  a 
technical  assistant  in  the  Test  Department. 
John's  office  is  in  Hartford,  but  he  is  living 
at  88  Sun  Valley  Drive,  Southington,  Conn. 

A.  William  Del  Visco  is  teaching  Social 
Studies  at  Adelphi  Academy  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Joseph  Gaeta  did  himself  proud  by 
receiving  honors  from  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  While  at  B.U..  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Begg  Society  as  well 
as  the  National  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  both 
medical  honor  societies. 

Hal  Fliegelman  finally  has  given  the 
Army  the  slip  after  serving  two  years  in 
Nuremberg,  Germany.  He  intends  to  re- 
turn to  the  Harvard  Law  School  shortly. 

Mike  Disney  has   adapted  himself  well 
to   the   pleasant   hustle   and  fervor  of  the   . 
advertising  field.  He   is   with   MacFarland   ' 
Aveyard  &  Company  in  Chicago.  He  was 
always  an  "idea  man"  at  Beta  and  should 
do  well  in  this  field. 

George  Conn  is  stationed  in  Turkey 
with  the  Air  Force.  "It  is  an  enjoyable  ex- 
perience to  meet  new  people  and  to  see 
new  places,"  he  reports. 

LT(j.g. )  Roger  Fairman  was  stationed 
in  Newport  during  the  summer.  He  de- 
scribes the  Jazz  Festival  as  "real  gone." 

Fred  Fordon  is  in  the  securities  busi- 
ness with  Fordon  Adiinger  and  Company 
in  Detroit.  He  took  the  recent  upshoot  of 
the  stock  market  in  good  stride. 

Gordon  Fuller  remains  with  the  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Company.  He  recently  re- 
ceived a  promotion  in  its  Personnel  De- 
partment. 

Max  Stiepock  Biny  is  with  Wayne  Hum- 
mer &  Company,  brokerage  firm  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Yours  truly  received  a  juris  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  but  military  service  should  have 
a  claim  shortly. 

.JOHN     SUMMERFIELD 

Regional  Secretary 


1956 

Larry  Hatch  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Purdue  University,  where 
he  will  continue  his  studies  for  his  Ph.D. 

A.  Keith  Sheldon  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Tribune  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  making  news, 
feature,  and  advertising  pictures.  He  also 
covers  the  County  courthouse,  as  well  as 
police  news  locally  and  in  the  State.  The 
territory  is  primarily  agricultural,  and  he 
says:  "My  urban  background  is  giving  wa\ 
to  an  informal  rural  education  when  as- 
signments carry  me  to  wheat  and  dairy 
farms  and  beef-cattle  ranches."  As  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  has  been  active  in  its  cam- 
paign to  introduce  a  city-manager  com- 
mission form  of  city  government.  Arthur 
Keith  Sheldon,  Jr.,  born  Nov.  6,  1957, 
took  his  first  steps  early  in  the  fall.  The 
parents  were  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brown  Photo  Lab. 

Andrew  A.  Wojcicki  has  been  awarded 
an  industry-sponsored  fellowship  for  the 
current  academic  year  at  Northwestern 
University.  His  sponsor  is  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

Donald  E.  Walsh  is  engaged  in  research 
on  William  Blake  at  the  Graduate  School 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1st  Lt.  Frank  C.  Regan,  Jr.,  USMC,  re- 
ceived his  Navy  "Wings  of  Gold"  in  Oc- 
tober at  exercises  held  at  Chase  Field  Na- 
val   Auxiliary   Air   Station,    Beeville,   Tex. 
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Right   on   hand   to   pin    them   on  was   his 
pretty  wife,  Phyllis. 

LT(j.g.)  Robert  L.  Johnson,  USN,  is 
serving  on  board  the  coastal  minesweeper 
VIREO  in  the  Far  East.  In  September,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  Executive  Officer  at 
Kobe,  Japan. 

1957 

2nd  Lt.  John  A.  McColgan  completed  a 
course  in  the  Primary  Basic  Navigator 
training  program  at  James  Connally  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.,  in  October. 

Pvt.  William  P.  Narkiewicz,  having 
completed  the  final  phase  of  his  six 
months'  active  military  training  under  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  program  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  scheduled  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  military  service  with  the  169th  In- 
fantry's Medical  Company  in  Hartford. 


Ens.  Harold  Sutphen  expects  to  be 
"traveling  around  for  a  while."  His  jour- 
neys will  take  him  to  Key  West,  Fla., 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
"Saw  Terry  Newell  in  September  on  shore 
duty  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  tried,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  catch  up  with  Palmer  Sparkman, 
who  was  in  Newport  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  America's  Cup  Champion, 
Columbia." 

1958 

Larry  Kalesnik  has  joined  the  Friendly 
Ice  Cream  Corporation  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  a  Management  Trainee.  At  last 
reports,  he  was  planning  to  do  some  part- 
time  coaching  at  Cathedral  High  School 
there. 

E.  Martin  Kaufman  has  been  awarded 
a  one-year  Fellowship  by  the  Chicago 
School  of  Medicine. 


'58:  a  Special  Report 


A  Summary  of  what  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  '58  are  doing  six  months 
after  graduation  have  been  compiled,  and 
the  report  is  presented  here  in  condensed 
form.  As  usual,  we  ask  that  all  "58  men 
keep  in  close  contact  with  Alumni  House, 
informing  us  of  any  change  in  job,  address, 
or  family  status.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  are  able  to  keep  our  records  up 
to  date.  Our  address:  Box  1859.  Brown 
University,  Providence  12. 

William  F.  Barry,  your  Secretary,  would 
appreciate  receiving  information  from 
classmates  for  use  in  the  '58  column  of  the 
Brunonians  Far  and  Near  section  of  this 
magazine.  His  address  is  211  Highland 
Ave.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

In  Graduate  School 

AT  BROWN:  Paul  Milch,  Applied 
Mathematics. 

BUSINESS:  Columbia — Norman  Grad, 
Stephen  J.  Kurtz,  Gordon  F.  Scott.  Dart- 
mouth—Robert E.  Lee,  Jr.,  Robert  W. 
Morse.  N.Y.U. — Kenneth  Spiewak.  Penn- 
sylvania— William  H.  Herrman,  Bradley  R. 
Coleman. 

CHEMISTRY:  Brookhaven— Richard 
Hatch.  California— Peter  Sheldrick.  Ger- 
many— John  P.  Lorand.  Washington — 
Herman  L.  Ammon. 

LAW:  Boston  University — Michael  T. 
Epstein,  Manuel  Kyriakakis,  Evandro  R. 
Radoccia,  Jr.,  Steven  A.  Schwartz.  Colo- 
rado— Bruce  Johnson.  Columbia — Lenard 
Blackmau,  Kenneth  P.  Borden,  Edward  S. 
Flattau,  Ronald  Offenkrantz,  Richard  A. 
Seid.  Duke — William  E.  Conigan,  Jr.  Har- 
vard— John  J.  Selig.  David  Finkelstein. 
N.Y.U. — Richard  J.  DeVenuto.  Michigan — 
Meade  Summers.  Jr.,  Anson  M.  Keller. 

MEDICINE:  Albany  Medical  College- 
Chris  J.  Kachulis.  Chicago  School  of  Medi- 
cine— E.  Martin  Kaufman,  Arnold  M.  Roth- 
stein.  Cornell  Medical  Center — R.  Bruce 
McFadden.  Einstein  College  of  Medicine — 
Alan  Rosenberg.  Georgetown — Ralph  B. 
Lombardo,  Jr.  Illinois  Medical  School — 
Thomas  W.  McNeill.  New  York  Medical 
College — John  J.  Bucchiere,  Thomas  L. 
Raftery.  N.Y.U. — Henri  Gordon,  Richard 
A.  Rosenberg.  Pennsylvania — Arthur  Ames. 
Tufts — Jack  A.  Deitch,  B.  Allen  Flaxman, 
Richard  H.  Goldberg,  Norman  Grace, 
Martin  E.  Plant,  Arnold  C.  G.  Platzker. 


OTHER  FIELDS:  California— Charles 
J.  Lynch,  Jr.  (English).  Columbia — Alfred 
F.  Uhry  (English).  Episcopal  Theological 
School — Thomas  Gardner.  Harvard — Paul 
D.  Lafl'oley,  Jr.  (Design),  Alven  P.  Mulle- 
rey  (Engineering).  Idaho — Jae  Num  Lee 
(Humanities).  Indiana — David  Fischel 
(Astrophysics).  Johns  Hopkins — Henry  E. 
Jakubiak  (International  Studies),  Harry  L. 
Snyder  (Psychology).  Michigan  College 
of  Mining  and  Technology — Harold  A. 
Taylor.  Jr.  Radcliflfe  School  of  Publishing 
Procedures — Edward  H.  LeZotte.  Rhode 
Island — Peter  Gemski,  Jr.  (Bacteriology). 
Rockefeller  Institute — Joseph  W.  Vanable, 
Jr.  (Biology).  Yale — James  F.  Mello 
(Geology). 

Fields  Unreported:  Harvard — Chin  Tai 
Kim.  Illinois — Edward  D.  Onanian.  Mary- 
land— Robert  Barta.  Princeton — Peter 
Freyd.  Stanford — George  W.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Tufts — Seymour  B.  Hali.  Wisconsin — 
Eugene  K.  McGee.  Yale — Thomas  Capiris, 
Ronald  G.  Speckmann,  Morgan  Oilman, 
Andrew  M.  Rauth. 

In  Military  Service 

AIR  FORCE:  Harry  C.  Batchelder,  Jr., 
William  Carroll,  Jr.,  Peter  C.  Charron, 
Albert  F.  Clark,  Maxwell  McCreery,  Mar- 
shall Williams. 

ARMY:  Wallace  B.  Crowell,  Kenneth 
Crowl,  James  H.  Hackett,  James  Moulton, 
Edward  W.  Poitras,  Lewis  Rafkin,  Loring 
W.  Smithies,  Jerome  M.  Thier,  Leigh  A. 
Wilson. 

MARINES:  Bron  D.  Hafner,  David  J. 
Mclntire,  Bruce  F.  Neilsin,  Jr.,  Kennard 
Streett. 

NAVY:  Thomas  B.  Bigford,  J.  Peter 
Bird,  Richard  F.  Carolan,  Davis  B.  Clay- 
son.  John  P.  Colton,  Edward  P.  DeMerlier. 
Thomas  P.  Develin,  John  B.  Doolittle, 
Ronald  R.  Edwards,  Gilbert  R.  Grady. 
Stephen  H.  Gushee,  Herbert  H.  Hulse,  Paul 
H.  Johnson,  David  E.  Labovitz,  Michael  F. 
Larratt,  Stephen  L.  Lloyd,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, Gilbert  Mortensen,  Robert  J. 
Murphy,  III,  Donald  A.  Nelson.  Matthew 
N.  Ott,  Jr.,  Hugh  W.  Pearson,  III,  James 
H.  Rich,  Jr.,  William  L.  Riddle,  Edmund 
P.  Rihbany,  John  J.  Roach,  Glendon 
Rowell,  Robert  P.  Sanchez,  Douglas  M. 
Sherburne,  Robert  W.  Westgate,  Edward  J. 
Williamson,  Jr.,  Martin  Wolman. 


Teaching 

George  P.  Antone,  Jr.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
John  A.  Bloom,  Worcester  Academy, 
Worcester,  Mass.  David  B.  Bradley,  St. 
Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass.  Alfred 
M.  Chapmen,  The  Lawrenceville  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Robert  J.  McBride, 
The  Fenn  School,  Concord,  Mass.  Thomas 
L.  Moses,  III,  St.  Michael's  School,  New- 
port. William  G.  Nicholson,  Columbus 
Academy,  Columbus,  O. 

Engineering 

Lawrence  M.  Coyle,  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Co.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  Thomas  B.  Foley, 
New  England  Electric  Co.,  Boston.  Herbert 
A.  Lavanhar,  General  Electric,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  William  R.  Murphy,  Electric  Boat 
Co.,  Groton,  Conn.  Richard  Sauter,  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Alliance,  O.  Bruce  A. 
Van  Auken,  Philco,  Philadelphia. 

Insurance 

William  R.  Engelsmann  and  William  W. 
Paray,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford. 
Paul  Ginalski,  American  Fore  Loyalty 
Group,  N.Y.C.  Donald  Higson,  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.Y.C.  Peter  I.  Kuni- 
holm,  American  Fore  Loyalty  Group, 
N.Y.C.  Bruce  L.  Fowler,  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Providence.  Theodore  D.  Seager, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston.  Dwight  T.  Seward,  Alexander  & 
Alexander,  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 

Banking 

Stewart  Fish,  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  N.Y.C.  Reginald  G.  Morse.  Chemi- 
cal Corn  Exchange  Bank,  N.Y.C.  Joel  C. 
Stokes,  Citizens  Trust,  Atlanta.  William 
Tozier,  New  York  Trust,  N.Y.C. 

Sales 

Arthur  M.  Bylin,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Boston.  Charles  E.  Drake,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Hartford.  William  D.  Eberhart,  Ma- 
gill-Weinshiemer  Co.,  Chicago.  Reese  H. 
Harriss,  III,  Arrow,  Hart  &  Hegemann, 
Hartford.  David  M.  Lawton,  C.  H.  Lawton 
&  Son,  Pawtucket.  Gerald  R.  Levine, 
Town  &  Country  Motors,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y.  James  J.  Noonan,  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, Louisville,  Ky.  Abbott  E.  Wilson,  Jr., 
General  Mills.  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Miscellaneous 

Ronald  D.  Agnes,  Stop  &  Shop,  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn.  Carl  E.  Aronson,  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  John  P.  Becker,  Asso- 
ciated Press,  Boston.  David  G.  Bosland, 
Consolidated  Chemical  Co.,  N.Y.C.  Leon- 
ard Bradley,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton, 
Pa.  James  E.  Bullock,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Bernard  A.  DuPont,  Glad- 
dings  Inc.,  Providence.  James  C.  Furlong, 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago.  William  B. 
Glen,  Chemical  Products  Corp.,  East  Prov- 
idence. Charles  D.  Hackett,  Jr.,  Erdman- 
Cassel  Broadcasting  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Sheldon  Hearst,  Senak  Interstate  Co., 
Brookline,  Mass.  Robert  L.  Jones,  Carter 
Products  Inc.,  N.Y.C.  John  Kleiderlein, 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Providence.  Peter 
W.  Kapke,  Imports  and  Exports,  N.Y.C. 
Alan  H.  Leader,  Leader  Thread  Corp., 
N.Y.C.  Martin  L.  Ritter,  Ritter  &  Sussman, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Robert  J.  Selig,  Paris  Shoe 
Co.,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass.  William  L.  Silvert, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  H.  Kurt  Simon,  Harold  C.  Si- 
mon Real  Estate  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Charles 
A.  Stewart,  III,  A.  L.  Stewart  &  Sons, 
Cherryfield,  Me. 
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Carrying  the  Mail 


Why  There  May  Be  Two 

ARE  YOU  one  of  those  who  occasionally 
get  two  sets  of  a  Brown  University 
mailing?  If  so,  do  you  put  it  down  as  ac- 
cident, inefficiency,  or  waste?  While  this 
may  seem  a  natural  reaction,  there  is  an- 
other reason,  as  the  following  letter  ex- 
plains. It  was  prompted  by  an  alumnus 
who  wrote  to  call  attention  to  his  receipt 
of  two  copies  of  the  program  of  Com- 
mencement Week  last  spring,  addressed 
from  different  stencils. 

"We  have  your  memorandum  poiriting 
out  that  you  sometimes  receive  duplicate 
publications  and  notices  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Let  me  try  to  explain  why  this  situa- 
tion obtains  in  the  cases  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  receive  various  printed 
matter  from  Brown: 

"Our  largest  and  most  general  address 
stencil  file  is  that  of  the  alumni  body.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  there  are  several 
special  group  or  purpose  address  stencil 
lists.  Examples  of  these  are:  The  Weekly 
Bulletin  list;  Friends  of  the  Library;  the 
Corporation;  the  Faculty;  Special  or  Cor- 
poration Committees,  and  so  forth. 

"For  obvious  reasons,  matters  of  inter- 
est or  use  to  these  specific  groups  are  not 
distributed  to  all  alumni.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commencement  Program  Bul- 
letin is  mailed  to  the  members  of  all  of  the 
special  groups  or  lists  as  well  as  to  alumni, 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  in  the 
total  Brown  'family'  is  missed. 

"In  one  or  two  instances  annually  you 
will  receive  duplicate  matter.  While  it  may 
appear  unnecessary  and  perhaps  inconven- 
ient to  the  addressee,  this  procedure,  in 
terms  of  time  and  expense,  is  far  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  removing  stencil  plates 
from  the  special  lists  whenever  a  general 
mailing  is  sent. 

"We  therefore  hope  you  will  bear  with 
us    and    ignore    the    infrequent    duplicate 
mailings  that  you  may  receive." 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  B.   McCORMICK 

Aluiiini  Secretary 


In  Gordon  Chalmers'  Name 
Sir:  The  remarkable  achievement  of 
Gordon  Keith  Chalmers'  administration  at 
Kenyon  College  was  effectively  demon- 
strated this  June,  when  a  survey  of  the 
1958  Senior  Class  revealed  that  57%  will 
continue  their  education  in  the  graduate 
schools.  Many  of  these  young  men  are  re- 
cipients of  fellowships  or  other  forms  of 
assistance,  including  Fulbright  awards, 
Woodrow  Wilson  scholarships  and  a  Rocke- 
feller Institute  fellowship.  This  year,  too, 
a  Kenyon  alumnus  won  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship and  another,  who  has  been  abroad  on 
a  Fulbright,  received  the  Adelaide  Cox 
Fellowship  in  German  Literature  at  The 
University  of  Chicago. 

Thus,  Gordon  Chalmers'  ideals  are  con- 
tinuing to  bear  fruit,  and  the  College  goes 
forward  in  the  splendid  tradition  which  is 
his  legacy  to  us. 

Shortly  after  President  Chalmers'  death, 
his  friends  and  associates  were  invited  to 
join  with  his  colleagues  here  at  Kenyon  in 
contributing  to  the  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship   in    the    humane    studies    which 
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would  bear  his  name.  Contributions  total- 
ing $46,444  have  been  received  to  date  in 
support  of  the  chair,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  eventually  the  professorship  will  be 
fully  endowed  at  $200,000. 

Since  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  Brown  gradu- 
ate (1925),  we  invite  the  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  his  Brown  friends  in  our 
project. 

F.    EDWARD   LUND 

President,  Kenyon  College 
Gambler,  O. 

Rented  Stovepipes 

Sir:  Had  to  flee  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
Big  City  to  find  peace  and  quiet  to  digest 
the  100-page  July  issue.  Quite  a  job!  Now 
that  the  Commencement  program  has  been 
improved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  why  not 
start  a  campaign  to  consign  to  "In  Me- 
moriam"  the  rented  cutaways  and  stove- 
pipes of  the  Marshals? 

As  a  holder  of  a  Latin-less  Ph.B.,  I  also 
deplore  the  absence  of  any  translation  for 


the  citations  on  page  98.  Bergen  Evans  on 
page  129  of  his  "Dictionary  of  Contempo- 
rary American  Usage"  decries  the  use  of 
even  an  occasional  Latin  phrase. 

Yours   for  progress — as   represented   by 
the  BAM. 

ROBERT   V.    CRONAN    '31 

Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

(Dr.  Evans  should  see  and  hear  a  Brown 
Commencement. — Ed.) 


McKinnon  Says  Thanks 

Sir:  I  hope  it  was  obvious  how  much 
I  appreciated  all  that  was  said  and  done 
at  Homecoming  time  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact  this  is  my  50th  year  as  a  trainer  at 
Brown.  In  addition  to  all  those  at  the 
dinner,  dozens  of  former  athletes  and 
other  old  friends  sent  me  nice  greetings. 

There  were  more  messages  than  I  can 
sit  down  and  acknowledge.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  publish  this  note  which  will  let 
me  say  thank-you  to  everyone  who  wrote, 
wired,  or  came  to  the  Refectory  that  night 
— and,  in  particular,  to  all  who  contributed 
to  that  generous  check  and  the  other  gifts. 
I  was  very  grateful.  I  still  am. 

JACK  McKINNON 


Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 


MARRIAGES 

1950 — Jerry  DelVecchio  and  Miss  Paul- 
ine Dion,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Dion 
of  Pawtucket  and  the  late  Mr.  Dion,  Oct. 
4.  At  home:  55  Farnum  Road,  Warwick. 

1950 — Sidney  Myers  and  Miss  Susan 
Adam,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Adam  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  26.  At 
home:  128  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. 

1950 — Byron  A.  Smith,  III,  and  Miss 
Ann  H.  Webster,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Robert 
K.  Webster  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Webster,  Oct.  11. 

1951 — Frederick  G.  Tate  and  Miss  Rose 
M.  Patten,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Patten  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4. 

1951 — Arthur  R.  Thebado  and  Miss 
Joanne  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  L.  Williams  of  Glennview, 
111.,  Oct.  4.  Norman  Wright  '49  was  best 
man.  Ushers  included  Roland  H.  Mac- 
Dowell  '51,  Dr.  Richard  Smith  '51,  Russell 
Kinne  '50,  Arturo  F.  Gonzalez  '52,  Rich- 
ard Walsh  '51,  Carl  Caplan  '51,  and  Ben- 
jamin McKendall  '52. 

1952 — Donald  W.  Height,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Marian  Murphy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Murphy  of  Watertown,  Mass.. 
Oct.  11.  The  groom's  father  is  Donald  W. 
Height  '20. 

1953 — Louis  W.  Bauman  and  Miss  Joan 
L.  Robin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph S.  Robin  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
Sept.  6.  At  home:  121  N.  Broadway,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

1953 — Leonard  A.  Glaser  and  Miss 
Helen  Nathan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sigmund  Nathan  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
12.  At  home:  1107  Sawmill  Road,  Moun- 
tainside, N.  J. 

1953— William  D.  Healey  and  Miss 
Jane    C.    Metcalf,    daughter    of    Mr.    and 


Mrs.  Philip  S.  Metcalf  of  Walpole,  Mass., 
Aug.  17. 

1953 — Alvin  E.  Skoog  and  Miss  Edna 
C.  Carroll,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Carroll  of  Springfield,  III.,  Oct.  4. 

1954 — Frederick  R.  Flad  and  Miss  Ed- 
wina  L.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


The  College  Quiz  Bowl 
Remember  the  College  Quiz 
Bowl?  That  highly  successful  rivalry, 
which  was  carried  on  radio  a  few 
years  back,  is  going  to  be  revived — 
this  time  on  television,  with  a  Brown- 
Pembroke  team  taking  part  at  the 
very  outset.  The  first  contest  will  be 
on  view  on  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  at  5 
p.m.,  EST,  on  the  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Check  your  local  paper 
for  the  time  in  your  vicinity. 

The  first  program  will  be  staged 
from  Faunce  House  Theater  on  the 
Brown  Campus,  with  students  from 
Northwestern  University  as  the  visit- 
ing team.  The  prize,  $1000,  will  be 
awarded  in  each  contest  to  the  win- 
ning university.  As  in  the  radio  se- 
ries, the  winner  will  stay  on  the  air 
until  defeated. 

One  of  those  aiding  in  prepara- 
tions at  Brown  is  Miss  Jane  Baltzell. 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
earlier  Brown-Pembroke  Quiz  Bowl 
radio  teams  for  two  consecutive 
years. 
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George  E.  Taylor  of  Providence,  Oct.  II. 
Harry  E.  Bay  '54  was  an  usher,  ."it  home: 
131  Pleasant  St.,  Attleboro. 

1954 — Ernest  V.  Klein  and  Miss  Leo- 
nora W.  Daniels,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Daniels  of  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  4.  The  bride  is  Pembroke  '54. 
Best  man  was  James  M.  Stuart  "54.  Ushers 
included  Reginald  P.  Patota  '54  and 
Michael  D.  Harris  '54.  At  home;  45  West 
81st  St.,  New  York. 

1955 — Max  S.  Biny  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Malouf  of  Peru,  Ind.,  Sept.  16. 

1955— LT(j.g.)  Harry  L.  Devoe,  Jr.. 
and  Miss  Mary  Ruth  Woods  of  New  Zion. 

5.  C,  July  22. 

1955— John  P.  O'Hara  and  Miss  Ariel 
E.  Follett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  W.  Follett  of  Oak  Park,  111..  Sept. 

6.  The  bride  is  Pembroke  "59. 

1955— William  J.  Pearce  and  Miss  Deb- 
orah L.  Jones,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Russell 
P.  Jones  of  Providence  and  the  late  Russell 
P.  Jones  '21.  At  home:  7  Grove  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

1956— LT(j.g.)  Carl  F.  Gable,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Roberta  F.  Warren,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Warren  of  Rock- 
ville.  Md.,  June  28.  Peter  Nachajski  '56 
■was  best  man.  At  home:  1230  S.  Taylor 
St.,  Arlington.  "Va. 

1956 — Lt.  Kennedy  B.  Snow  and  Miss 
Caroline  R.  Congdon.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Congdon  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  Oct.  II. 

1957 — Britten  Dean  and  Miss  Diane  H. 
Coe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Coe  of  New  York,  Sept.  7.  At  home:  251 
West  76th  St..  New  York. 

1957 — A.  Richard  Marcus  and  Miss 
Linda  M.  Goorin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Goorin  of  Pittsburgh,  Aug. 
20.  At  home:  5506  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
32. 

1957— LT(j.g.)  William  E.  West,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Dolores  B.  Fontaine,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elphege  E.  Fontaine  of 
Attleboro,  Oct.   19. 

1958— Lt.  Ronald  L.  Cheney  and  Miss 
Terry  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Smith  of  West  Haven. 
Conn.,  Sept.  27.  Francis  Carullo  '58  and 
Thomas  Ebbert  '58  ushered. 

1958— Theodore  D.  Seager.  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Patricia  L.  Sutton,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Mendenhall  of  Duxbury.  Mass.. 
and  Charles  E.  Sutton  of  Boston,  Sept.  26. 

1958— Lt.  Marshall  L.  Williams  and 
Miss  Bernice  L.  Augustsson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Augustsson  of 
Greenwich.  Conn..  Oct.  11. 

1959 — Robert  M.  Bewlay  and  Miss 
Donna  J.  Palardy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  David 
Parnigoni  of  Westerly  and  the  late  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Palardy.  May  30. 

BIRTHS 

1933— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Gilbane  of  Providence,  a  son,  James  Man- 
ning. Sept.  2. 

1933 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G. 
Munroe  of  Milton,  Mass.,  their  second 
son,  Demeron  Dean,  Oct.   14. 

1940— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hen- 
shel  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y..  their  fourth  child. 
a  daughter.  Judith  Anne,  Oct.   13. 

1943 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F. 
Hefner  of  North  Providence,  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Ann,  Oct.  2. 

1947— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niles  L.  Bar- 
low, their  second  child  and  first  son,  Niles 
Linden,  Jr.,  Sept.  16,  1957. 

1947— To    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    H. 


Bube  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  their  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  Meryl  Lee. 
Aug.  17. 

1948— To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  W.  Fren- 
kel  of  Norristown.  Pa.,  a  son,  Jeffrey  Jay, 
Oct.   10. 

1948 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C. 
Ranalli  of  Providence,  their  second  child, 
a  son,  Leonard  Anthony,  Sept.  25. 

1948— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  N. 
Wiener  of  Lvnhurst,  O.,  a  son,  Andrew 
Robert.  Sept.    1. 

1949— To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Cady, 
Jr.,  of  Providence,  their  second  daughter, 
Joanna  Damaris,  May  14. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Da- 
vidson of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter,  Margery  Dawne. 
Sept.  27. 

1949— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  I.  Raf- 
anelli  of  Bayridge,  Warwick.  R.  L,  a  son, 
Kerry  Ignatius,  Sept.  28. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G. 
Kelly  of  Port  Washington,  L.  L,  a  daugh- 
ter, Sloan  Walker.  Sept.  28. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Lund- 
gren  of  Cranston,  a  daughter,  Karen 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  14. 

1950— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Til- 
ton  of  North  Weymouth,  Mass.,  a  son. 
Paul  Cullen,  April  21. 

1951— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Wal- 
ton of  New  York,  their  first  child,  a  son, 
Richard  Mackay,  July  9. 

1952 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Lu- 
brano  of  Stoughton.  Mass..  twins.  Stacy 
Jean  and  Steven  David,  Oct.  9.  Mrs.  Lu- 
brano  is  the  former  Jean  Hambleton. 
Pembroke  "55.  Jack  A.  Lubrano  '24  is  a 
grandfather. 

1952— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Wheeler  of  Washington.  D.  C,  their  sec- 


ond child  and  second  daughter.  Leslie 
Celine,  Sept.  13. 

1953— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  De- 
Pasquale  of  Providence,  their  first  child,  a 
son,  Stephen  John,  Sept.   14. 

1953 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  R. 
Gleason,  Jr.,  of  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  their  first 
child,  a  son,  Frederick  R.  Gleason,  lU, 
Aug.  10.  Frederick  R.  Gleason  '11  is  a 
grandfather. 

1954 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  I.  Ger- 
stein  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Les- 
lie, Oct.  3. 

1954 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Keller, 
Jr..  of  Trumbull,  Conn.,  their  second  son, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Sept.  5. 

1954 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  G.  Sut- 
ton of  Cleveland,  their  first  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Cathy  Faye,  Sept.  21. 

1955— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Bosland 
of  Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  a  son,  Richard  Glenn, 
July  31. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Louttit,  Jr.,  of  Barrington,  R.  1.,  a  son, 
Thomas  Robley,  IH,  Oct.  2.  Paternal 
grandfather  is  T.  Robley  Louttit  '31. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E. 
Minor,  III.  of  Cincinnati,  a  daughter. 
Reed.  Sept.  25. 

1955 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Sargent  of  Islip.  L.  I.,  their  fourth  child, 
a  daughter,  Patience,  Sept.  30. 

1956 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  H. 
Kritz  of  New  Haven,  a  daughter,  Ann 
Sheryl.  Sept.   15. 

1956 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J. 
Weber,  Jr.,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  their 
first  child,  a  daughter.  Wendy  Ruth,  Sept. 
29. 

1957 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J. 
Sutphen  of  Newport,  a  son,  Harold  John, 
Jr.,  Oct.   11. 


In  Memoriam 


WILLIAM  BURGESS  PECK  '97  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Oct.  13.  Before  his  re- 
tirement in  1934.  he  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Waite-Thresher  Co..  a  real  estate 
holding  company,  and  President  of  the 
Waite-Thresher  Corp.,  manufacturing 
jewelers,  of  Providence.  In  1957  he  re- 
tired as  President  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast  Brown  Club,  where  he  had  served 
in  that  capacity  since  its  founding.  He 
established  the  "William  B.  Peck  '97 
Scholarship  Fund"  in  1957.  This  fund 
supplements  an  earlier  fund  of  1925  be- 
gun by  former  students  and  friends  to 
compliment  his  father.  Dr.  William  T. 
Peck  '70.  The  elder  Peck  was  a  member 
of  the  Brown  Corporation  for  more  than 
30  years  and  Principal  of  Classical  High 
School  for  35  years.  Both  funds  have  the 
same  intent — to  be  used  "for  the  benefit 
of  such  students  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  University  to  be  best."  He  was 
President  of  the  Jewelers  Fraternal  As- 
sociation of  New  York  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Jewelers  Square  Club  of  New  York 
City.  A  charter  member  of  Mountain 
Lake  Lodge,  F.  &  A.M..  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  orders  in  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  where  he  had  spent 
his  winters  since  retiring.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Delta  Upsilon.  His  widow  is 
Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Peck,  676  14th  Ave.  So., 
St.  Petersburg. 


MILTON  B.  SMITH  00  in  Deposit. 
N.  Y.,  July  10.  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
City  Clerk  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  for 
at  least  15  years,  starting  in  1899.  By 
1924  he  had  become  Cashier  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank  of  Deposit, 
N.  Y.,  and  continued  in  that  bank  for 
many  years.  His  daughter  is  Mrs.  Lucian 
M.  Kays,  16  Wheeler  St.,  Deposit. 

DR.  CHARLES  ALEC  LEVIN  16  in 
Hartford,  Sept.  26.  He  graduated  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  1920. 
Before  opening  practice  in  Hartford,  he 
studied  in  Vienna.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  courtesy  staff  of  the  Hartford 
Hospital  and  of  the  Hartford  City  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Association.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  His 
widow  is  Mrs.  Natalie  S.  Levin.  854 
Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford  5. 

CHRISTOPHER     ALLEN     CHAMPLIN 

'18  in  Warwick,  Sept.  27.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  R.  A.  Hurley  real 
estate  concern  in  Providence.  A  member 
of  the  Providence  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
he  also  was  a  Senior  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Residential  Appraisers.  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  Anna  F.  C.  Todd,  Pem- 
broke '49.  is  his  daughter.  His  widow 
is  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Champlin,  81  Over- 
hill  Road.  East  Greenwich.  R.  I. 

CHRISTOPHER  WENTWORTH  BROWN 
"61  in  Minneapolis.  Sept.  15. 


DECEMBER    1938 


GOOD  REASONS  VS/HV 

YOU   SHOULD   MAKE   A   ^VILI- 

REGARDLESS   OF   THE   SIZE 

OF   YOUR   ESTATE 

A  properly  drawn  will  can  make  it 
possible  for  you: 


1.  To  pick  personally  the  person  or  institution  to  meet 
the  myriad  problems  of  settling  your  estate. 

2.  To  provide  for  minors  without  costly  guardianships. 

3.  To  divide  your  estate  among  the  objects  of  \'our  af- 
fection according  to  need  or  abilitx',  not  the  arbitrary 
division  made  if  you  die  without  a  will. 

4.  To  provide  for  gifts  to  persons  who  are  not  legal 
"heirs"  if  you  die  without  a  will. 

5.  To  reduce  or  avoid  certain  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
thus  leaving  a  larizer  net  estate. 


Laws  about  wills  and  about  distribution 
and  administration  without  wills  vary  widely 
from  State  to  State.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  see  your  lawyer  now  and 
tell  him  you  want  to  make  a  will?  And 
won't  you  tell  him  you  want  to 

Remember  Brown  In  Your  Will 


6.  To  avoid  certain  costs  of  administration,  such  as  ad- 
ministrator's bond. 

7.  To  make  gifts  to  charity  upon  your  death. 

8.  To  provide  for  disposition  of  your  estate  in  the  event 
no  "legal  heirs"  survive  you. 

9.  To  permit  the  continuation  of  a  personal  business  after 
your  death.  (Did  you  know  that  legal  prohibitions  or 
excessive  red  tape  can  force  your  survivors  to 
liquidate  a  profitable  business  upon  your  death  though 
they  would  prefer  to  continue  it?) 

1 0.  To  provide  for  continuation  of  a  block  of  stock  in  a 
closed  corporation  rather  than  scattering  it  so  the 
value  is  sharply  reduced. 

I.  To  eliminate  family  recriminations  and  hard  feelings 
in  the  distribution  of  your  "personal"  belongings. 


Infoimalion  concerning  Brown  Univcrsily  may  he  ohiuincd  from  the  PrcsidcnI.  or  any  olhcr  senior  officer  of  ihe   University,   eillier  din 
or  through  your  own  counsel.   Upon  request,  the  University  will  cdso  he  glad  to  supply  the  name  of  its  counsel. 


DEC    1969 
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